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Della Cruscan Verses on Summer. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Part the curtains of the vapor 
*Neath which earth has been fermenting— 
Fiows the mist from off the landscape, 
Blown by south winds, soft, relenting — 
Lo! the summer, virgin bursting 
Into ripened beauty golden, 
Wheaten-tressed and awarth and glowing, 
Like Eleusis’ mother olden. 


I will woo her on the uplands, 
In the breezy, blue-skied ether; 
I will stand with locks a-flowing, 
And inhale the perfumed weather. 
*Neath me deeply foliaged landscapes, 
Zephyr-stirred, afar extending; 
Endless orchards on tie breezes 
Clouds of fragrant pollen sending. 
Roams the bee with elfin murmur, 
Lingers not, but sipping hasteth 
Over miles of fresh-blown clover 
Which in air its sweet scent wasteth. 
Dappling shadows fleck your visage 
If in dim woods you find shelter; 
Through the leafy vistas strolling, 
Straight you cease to fret and swelter ; 


Sudden falls the shower in torrents, 
While sonorous rolls the thunder; 
Emerald-winged the rainbow springeth, 

Pluvious vapors blown assunder ; 
Sets the sun in tearful splendor; 

Pipes the robin and complaineth ; 
Gradual falls the dusty twilight, 

And at length the still night reigneth. 
Ivory moonlight lawn and meadows, 

Cool, dim sward with dew is steeping; 
Far away the mountain hamlet 

In ambrosial calm is sleeping; 
Comes midsummer’s potent fervor, 

Deeper green to forests bringing, 
And to roses deeper redness, 

Fit to wake the bulbul’s singing; 
Dripping hangs the mossy bucket 

"Neath the elm-tree’s rustling arches, 
In which orioles are fleeting, 

While without the fierce heat parches ; | 
Lovingly the ocean foameth 

Round New Enyland’s iron border, 
And her mountains cast their shadows 

As the sun wanes, cooler, broader; 
After noon from radiant heaven 

Swoops the nighthawk, hoarsely shrieking, 
From his airy plunge remounting, 

Blue of zenith swiftly seeking; 
From the west, a glowing altar, 

Rise the stars, scintillant, sparkling, 
O’er the occidental mountains 

Twilight's embers die out darkling. 

B. W. Batu. 


Shadows. 
i 


BY ‘‘SHADOWS.” 


ready for this part of the argument, so we will 
go back to the ‘‘shadows” in the corner. There 
is our grandmother now, just as she looked when 
she turned the leaves and read that book in the 
long ago. That ancestral face seems almost a 
thing of life. Why may it not be? 
these phantoms are not as we see them extem- 
porized, so turbaned, wrinkled, sallow, gray, 
bald or hectic. The faces behind the mortal 
mask have the glow of health, freshness and 
beauty. There is not a ‘‘ crow’s-foot” or a 
wrinkle, says the seeress, in heaven. Shall we 
know each other there? Yes, says the com- 
forter, before the head asks too many questions. 
What an infidel the intellect is! The heart, 
says Renan, is the true believer; ‘‘Shadows” 
thinks hearts are trumps. 

These old faces that come and go are not con- 


the circumambient air is full of spirits, if 
only some ‘‘man of God,” as of old, could open 
our spirit eyes. Caroline could feel them when 
she was here; they made her restless and wise, 
and we called her odd and luney. We were the 
odd. Hannah, sad soul! could hear them talk, 
and could tell you who they were and what they 
said. Their voices, inaudible to others, to her 
had the old ring. Goody Clapp, when in the 
form, could see them, and there are many who 
can now; but ‘‘Shadows,” whose name is weird 
and ghostly, can only sense them as he does 
now, and as the poet did in the sad old house 
by the sea, when he said :— 
But whether she came as a faint perfume, 

Or whether a spirit in stole of white, 
I feel, as I pass trom this darkened room, 

She has been with my soul to-uight. 


And we know these phantoms, if you so con- 
sider them, have been with us to-night, and we 
feel sure that at no distant day we shall be sit- 
ting, Saul-like, with one of these modern wo- 
men of Endor, through whom some of these 
same entities will say to me, ‘‘ ‘Shadows,’ we 
were with you at that twilight hour, and the old 
gilt-edged Bible was the star we both looked at 
that made the triangle; so our distance was 
measured and our presence announced.” Would 
that be a projection of our mind, think you, 
and had no more connection with our grand- 


| mother then when a man who, from a blow, sees 


stars, sees steller realities? We do not blame 
any one for saying so or thinking so; we did 
until the evidence was so varied, consistent 
and demonstrative that it would be stultification 
not to acknowledge the truth and assert the 
fact. 

What abundant evidence we have had in a 
score of years of these unseen presences who 
have communicated with us! It might be 
tedious to give the modes or the data in any de- 
gree in detail. There are some who will be- 
lieve us without, and why should we waste our 
pearls? and what the motive to stick so long to 
a fancy that has no foundation in fact? What 
we have been saying of these fancies or pres- 





Lovingly the rays of the setting sun fall on 
the green grass before us, where our tired eyes 
lovingly rest also. The golden dandelions 
thickly stud the lawn; it is a dandelion year, | 
they say. They sparkle before us, ten to a 
square yard, without order, like stars in the 
sky, with this ditference--they are all Venuses, 
or stars of the first magnitude, seemingly. 

Ye stars, which are the poetry of heaven! 

— Byron. 

Ye flowers, which are the poetry of earth! 
—Anon. 

How much they are alike! Singular forma- 
tion! Our eye falls on seven, the counterpart 
of Ursa Major! Strange they should mimic 
that ancient sky-mark! We see the ‘‘pointers” 
pointless, for the ‘‘north-star” of the dandelion 
constellaticn is wanting. Pointless, did we 
say? Hardly; this star-dust of the lawn by 
its thoughts points heavenward. So run our 
thought until we found we had ‘dropped a 
stitch,” and, waking up, the day was past and 
Pensive evening like a shadow was 
The air is full of chilli- | 


| 





gone. 
spreading over us. 





ness, and the heart beats to the music of sad- 
ness. Close the window, drop the curtain; the | 
outlook is all eclipse. How is it within? The 
gilded edge of the old Bible is the only light 
spot that, like the glow-worm, shines by its 
own light. The old book has been re-bound; 
it is its third dress, now new and bright, and 
cost forty dollars; but its inner life tells a cen- 
tury anda half of years, and that has cost—well, 
**sterling,” may be, but dollars are not its unit of 
measure; but, whatever it be, it is on the credit 
side of the Bible. 

As the lustered edge of that venerable book | 





5 ‘ ° . . 5 } 
falls on our sight with its associations and | 


ences may be called poetry by some, or imagin- 
ation. That may be so, and the presentation 
certainly is; but it may be a reality, neverthe- 
less. ‘*Shadows” is now alone, writing; but 
he is not alone, for he knows departed human 
beings are with him; and if he writes long 
enough, forgetting himself in his thought, some 
of the unseen will touch him perceptibly; he 
will feel them touch his head, or hair, and they 
will stop the moment his attention is attracted 
to the fact. He can go tu a person having a 
familiar spirit and verify the fact. He has done 
so many times, and, without direct questioning, 
these ‘‘fancies” have said they were with him 
and touched him as they have done this very 
night. Are these verifications mind-reading, 
or the heart listening to its own wish? Not 
impossibly so sometimes, for we are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. But if we know any- 
thing with certainty, if we know day from night, 
we know we have had the tact demonstrated to 
us that the spirits of departed triends have 
kept us company, and on occasions like this 
which has now colored our line of thought, and 
who knows but for a purpose? 

We said the old Bible in the corner had been 
re-bound at the advanced age of one hundred 
and fifty years. Why did we do it?) Was it be- 
cause materialization was a fact, and as the 
forms of the departed could be produced now 
in the presence of Endoric woman just as 
Samuel was, and thus a fiction becomes a prob- 
able fact? Was it because a person with a fa- 
miliar spirit can place a clean slate on the 
table, and untouched by any mortal and your eye 
never off of it, and on its underside, self-writ- 
ten, apparently, will be found an intelligent 
message, which may also be a test, and so the 


memories, the train of thought which preceded | handwriting on Belshazzar’s wall may be in- 

this pensive hour have filled us with questions. | cluded within the circle of probabilities? Was 
* . : a . 5 3 

The book has been “interviewed” for ages; so | it, we might say, in thus rationalizing Bible 


that is not our role. It is interesting to us 
from the fact that seven generations have turned 
its pages and absorbed its consolation. 
enough as a fetish; but, experienced as we are 
in *‘spiritual manifestation,” the pages are fruit- 
ful with thought. It rests on a table long asso- 
ciated with it, antedating it, for anght we know; 
both, then, relics; their fee is in the other 


Poor 


mysteries, though making it the word of man, 
or word of spirits, and not the word of God? 
Surely, these were reasons enough for a new 
and decorated outside; but we were moved to 
do it because some of these old familiar faces 
advised us to, and we wondered we had not 
thought of it before. We need not extend into 
particulars; the book is associated with the 
“Genesis” and the ‘‘Exodus” of the writer’s 


We know 


| dressed specially to lovers of the violin, but 
made attractive to the most indifferent reader 


fined to that magnetic Bible-lustered corner; | 


world; there, there is a ‘Registry of deeds” that 
The poet work- 


pets, 


) MATS, | 


OFFERING AT 


the conveyancer cannot trace. 

ing in this vein says :— 

We have no title-deeds to house or lands; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves torgotten stretch their dusty hands 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 





Can the witching hour of twilight make vivid 


“A 


\ the shadows of loved faces whose hushed voices 


. ’ 
W ith the ties, ignite thought, whose footsteps leave no track 
behind? This pensive hour seems to throw out | 
into relief the old familiar and the older unfa- | 
miliar faces that have read that old book and | 


INGTON ST., 


aN. 


have passed up. Figments of the brain, they | 
come and go, and the associations give them aj 
weird reality. 

Witnessing materializations, spirit-forms un 
der good conditions, as we have, and know we 
have, is there any connection between these | 


DSETTS 
Medal, 


SNAMEL, 


AND VALUABLE 


fancies and those realities, sometimes called | 
fancies and frauds, and frequently are? Per- | 
Why, Ada! how plain! | 
We could not} 


haps so; perhaps not. 
We could almost speak to her. 


f 6 IS76. catch her eye. Mrs. Bargrave could not catch | 
ATL. DESIGN the eye of Mrs. Veal's ghost, so Defoe tells us. 
Ghosts’ eyes are said to lack speculation; but | 
10. that is not our subject. But Ada, when a child | 
for the Benefit of nearly fifty years ago, how well we remember! | 
Fund. She dropped her candy on the sacred page and 
‘4 the blemish is there still. It was on the pic- 
FOSS, ture where the woman of Endor was raising 
Samuel. How we change! We onc. thought | 
ON STREET. she was “raising Ned”—with our reason. We} 


, 5 ; } 
now endorse the ancient fact. She wasa Hardy | 


or a Boothby, or of that ilk. Samuels have 


PERTY ? \ 
an Y 

1e Principle of , 
ernment. \ 

TDHON. \ 
vs Life and Works. 


1 OLS. 


\ been raised in our day and in our experience. 
Our triend Alpheus hus letely seen his mother 
Saul was attend- | 





precisely in the same way. 
ing a ‘‘materialization™ seance near three thou- 
sand years ago. 

Do we perceive Ada and Emeline and old 
Aunt Fales in the phantoms we have referred | 
to, as Saul perceived the prophet, or as Al- 
pheus did his mother? No! only in our mind's 
eye now. Still, we know they are here, ani in 
the near future will report so. Said we, on an 

\ occasion like this, ‘‘Hannah (a circumstance 
bringing her to mind), why don’t you ever re- 
turn to us?” and there wasarap. It may have | 
been a mouse in the wall. Within a month af- | 
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ime will greatly en- 


terwards we, with two other friends, sit for a | 

\ ‘‘mould” manifestation with Mrs. Hardy, and a 
paraffine glove was made by a spirit, and the name 

of the spirit was rapped out. It was ‘‘ Hannah,” | 

, and it was for this writer. But we are hardly | 
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mind was materialization, one of the 
forms of spiritual manifestations, and of pro- 
| found importance in its connection, and settles 
| all the unspiritual sources for the phenomena; 


consanguinity, and there have ‘ revelations” 
come of it which are not written in the book of 
Revelations its covers enclose. 


When we begun this article the subject in our 
new 


j and, having the writer's experience, there is no 
room for scepticism or anything but a spiritual 
solution; but some influence, intelligent or ac- 
j}cidental, has made our introduction so long 
j; that we will call this article ‘‘Shadows,” as it | 
| really is, and will write a second paper, which 
will be a continuation of this, under the head 
of **Materialization.” 





Offerings. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


~The only gift is a portion of thyself.” 
For all that vou have been to me 
Of light and joy and melody, 
What can I offer, love, to thee? 
What could I bring, O friend, so dear! 
What gift of mine I would not fear 
Might mar the tuture’s promise clear? 
What could I plead thy life might hold? 
Renown and riches, gems and gold. 
A fair success and honors told? 
Ah, love! I only breathe one prayer— 
God's love go with thee everywhere, 
His guidance and his tenderest care. 
I only know that by your side 
My life for me is glorified, 
And heavenly peace seems flowing wide. 
The days are bright and earth is fair, 
Sweeter and purer is the air, 
And life seems but a silent prayer. 
For all the kindness you have shown, 
For every tender look and tone, 
More precious than before I've known— 
I thank you, even in her name 
Who long beneath the flowers hath lain, 
Unmoved by sunshine or by rain. 
O’er whose sweet rest the lilies blow, 
O’er whose unbroken slumbers low 
Unheeding falls the sunset glow. 
O love! my love! when other hands 
More dear than mine across the strands 
Of future life shall plead demands— 


| When other arms than mine shall fold 
| You tenderly in sheltering hold, 
| More strong and true and self-controlled— 
When life’s true blessedness at last 
| Shall rise, not from a vanished past, 
' But from a new horizon cast— 
Oh, then remember how my prayer, 
My tenderest thought, my sweetest care, 
Go with thee, dearest, everywhere ! 
Esrty Linuian Wuaitine. 





A Book about Fiddles.* 
This is a handsome reprint of a book ad- 


by profuse illustrations, a liberal sprinkling of 
anecdote and many reminiscences of great men. 
The author, a well-known London connoisseur 
and dealer in stringed instruments, is an enthu- 
siast, and writes con amore. The gravity, 
amounting almost to solemnity, with which he 
treats the minutest details of the subject, is cal- 
culated to provoke the laughter of the irrever- 
ent, unversed in fiddle-lore and unfamiliar with 
the slow and laborious steps by which fiddle- 
making marched up to the rank of a fine art. 
The violin, however, emerging from the imper- 
fection and obscurity of its early years, has taken 
its place at the head of all musical instruments, 
where it is likely to remain. It has not only 
an interesting history, but a literature of its 
own, to which this book is a valuable contribu- 
tion. 

Cremona was the birthplace of the perfect 
violin. It is interesting to the fiddle-curious 
to remember that their favorite instrument was 
developed and brought to perfection in the 
golden age and home of Italian art. While 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Tintoretto 
and Michael Angelo were producing their im- 
mortal works, Canaletto painting the Venetian 
canals, Georgio overseeing the manufacture of 
his famous majolica ware, and the glass-blowers 
of Venice turning out wonders of form and 
beauty, Antonius Stradiuarius and Andreas 
Guarnerius were wor*ing side by side at the 
bench of their great preceptor, Nicholas Amati. 
These three names are now world-renowned. 
Many members of each family engagedin violin- 
making, but of the Amatis, Nichulas, of the 
Stradiuarii, Antonius, and of the Guarnerii, 
Joseph, are the most celebrated. They head the 


|momentous loss. In England, in 1874, 61,000 
| were found in the boxes. What an aggregate 
of confusion may have ensued therefrom! 

From an antique era epitaph-mongers have 
derived a certain satisfaction from perusing 
these quaint effusions. But when, in the age of 
telegrams, we are informed that one has been 
erased by order of supreme command, and that 
in a neutral division of the burial enclosure, we 
cringe, shrug our shoulders, and feel a cord 
binding somewhere. The animus tells its own 
tale. Of the same ilk was the successful at- 
tempt of Earl Russell to thwart the expressed 
wish of Viscount Amberley in the education of 
his two sons, delegated to his intimate friend, a 
cultivated member of his family, Mr. Douglas 
Spaulding; also to suppress a book already in 
the hands of his publisher, in which he was 
foiled. The plea was that Mr. S., being a free- 
thinker, was not suitable to bring up the grand- 
children in some ‘recognized form of religion.” 
We are now told in justification that the poet 
Shelley while alive was deprived of the custody 
of his little ones onthe same pretence! Surely 
we need not boast much of spiritual freedom! 
So we are not surprised in the Christian, Lon- 
don, at the announcement of an issue of illus- 
trated texts on calico, fast colors for quilts, 
screens, chair-doylies. They are soldin packets 
containing a complete set of two extra and 
twelve small. Price 3s., 6d., the set sufficient 
for two counterpanes. 

The custom should be obsolete for compulsory 
measures in beliefs touching the conscience. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand Protestants in 
Glasgow, Scotland, do not attend public wor- 
ship. Coercion would double that number. 
In the treaty with Mohammedan Tripoli, under 
George Washington as President, it was ex- 
pressly declared that the constitution of the 
United States was not founded on the Christian 
religion, yet note the insidious and open strat- 
egy to thus interline our instrument at this re- 
remote epoch! In ltaly, Sweden, Belgium, 
France, Spain and Austria a law exists for the 
inspection of convents. We are glad to see 
that the topic is attracting a strong interest in 
Engiand, where no such provision exists ; neither 
is there any in the United States. 

We blushed for our own country when dele- 
gates were appointed in Great Britain to urge 
us to act in concert with them against the gov- 





long list of eminent Cremonese makers. Jaco- 
bus Stainer, who flourished in the seventeenth | 
century, stands at the head of the German | 
school, but in the later years of his work he | 
displayed a tendency to copy the Cremonese. | 
Violin-making has not been a progressive art. | 
The old masters have never been excelled, and | 
probably are yet unequalled. All the modern | 
makers have followed in their tracks. Many | 
secrets of their art, notably the composition of | 
their varnish, are lost, and while their works 
have been copied by many eminent makers with 
the most scrupulous exactness, the combined 
excellence, elegance and simplicity of their in- 
struments remain beyond the reach of modern 
skill. 

Many facts of violin-making are equally curi- 
ous and surprising to those unfamiliar with the 
instrument and the mysteries of the art. To 
the untrained eye one fiddle looks very much | 
like another. But show an expert a fragment | 
of a shattered Cremona and he will give you 
date, pattern, maker_and history, as the zodlo- 
gist constructs a whole skeleton from a single 
toe-joint. He knows a fine instrument as he 
knows his own child, and one is as easily dis- 
guised as the other. The head or ‘‘scroll” of a 
fine Stradiuarius, belonging to an English gen- 
tleman, was once lost, and, after being followed 
nearly over Europe, was recovered and re- 
stored to its native shoulders. The pressure of 
the strings at concert-pitch upon the top or belly 
of a violin is equal to the weight of a strapping 
boy, being nearly one hundred pounds. The 
instrument is constructed of several kinds of 
wood, and of fifty-eight separate pieces. The 
atmost skill and delicacy must be exercised in 
the selection of material and the workmanship 
and finish of each part, no less than in the com- 
bination. A sick fiddie is a sensitive patient, 
and demands careful treatment. A touch of the 
scraper or a daub of varnish more or less at the 
hands of a quack has ruined many a fine instru- 
ment. 

Violins are prized by musicians, connoisseurs 
and amateurs for a variety of reasons; some 
for their tone, others for beauty of material or 
workmanship, and others, which have lost both 
tone and beauty, for their undoubted authen- 
ticity as works of the old masters. A fine 
violin brings a good price anywhere, and some 
have been sold for fabulous sums. A genuine 
Cremona, in good or bad condition, can hardly 
be obtained for less than five hundred dollars, 
and their prices reach up into the thousands. 
Some cannot be bought at any price. The late 
Joseph Gillott left a remarkable collection of 
nearly two hundred fine violins, ‘cellos and 
basses, the sale of which realized about five 
thousand pounds sterling. With him, as with 
innumerable others, the collection of violins 
was a passion, though apparently without pur- 
pose. He did not play, and his instruments were 
stowed away in his steel-pen works in Birming- 
ham, untouched and unseen for more than 





auctioneer’s hammer. 


a valuable collection of fine instruments. 


has also contributed to fiddle-literature. To 








many eminent men in various walks of life have 
There 
have been, and are, fiddling authors, fiddling 
| statesmen, fiddling divines and fiddling popes, 
of whom Walter Scott, Thomas Jefferson, Pius 
IX. and Lyman Beecher will serve as exam- 


| been performers of more or less skill. 
| 


mention. Ae eR 


| *The Violin: its Famous Makers and Their Imita- 
tors. By George Hart.—New York, J. W. Bouton. 





Seed versus Crops. 





| placed in their proper relation. In this respect, 


the microscope is an aid. By that of Mr. D. | 


| S. Holman we discerp that the small artery of a 
| fish. invisible to the naked eye, is made to look 
| as large as the finger, and the blood resolved 

into its corpuscules is seen coursing along, 
| each heart-beat accelerating its motion, and cor- 


| responding with those of the human subject. 


, By his table-lens, which multiplies 1,440,000. 


| times, the cellular structure of a leaf is shown. 


|The cells resemble brick laid in a wall, about’ 


forty conspicuous in the field, each overlapping 
| its neighbor, and of about the usual propbr- 
tion. Within each are little globules which 
keep up a ceaseless movement about the edges 
‘of their prison, like mice chasing each other 
around the room. That motion is an attribute 
| of matter is shown in what is termed the dance 
\of the atoms. Gamboge is pulverized and 
| thrown into water, which is thus slightly col- 
| ored. 


| which never ceases, and is perfectly uniform, 


| resembling a swarm of midges in the warm days | 


of October. 


_ The adhesion of a stamp to a letter looks the moral code. A hundred years hence how hoped he was far-sighted enough to overlook | record of the Celebration of the Centenntal An- 
| trifling, but its carriage or miscarriage may in- | many conjectures will have become certainties, political opposition, especially in a man who/| niversary of the E te 
i volve great inconvenience, disappointment and! and what new pages will be turned in the pro- | had done so much for Germany in the realm of | British Army, March 17, 1776, including the | far out at Sea,” by M. P. Eayrs. 


With a lens magnifying 2000 ciameters | 
| the particles are seen in a rapid cycloidic whirl, | 


ernment regulation of prostitution. We now 
rejoice in the long-needed statute, approved 
April 6th, for the arrest of male night-walkers. 
There cannot be sex in virtue, and until offend- 
ers are treated alike there is no hope of reform. 
We have at least one move in the right direc- 
tion, and that calculated to enlighten public 
opinion. A change of tactics would exalt self- 
control to where it truly belongs, and help 
cleanse community of one of its cancers. 

We hardly turn our gaze from abuse in one 
form ere we are arrested by another manifesta- 
tion. The sad instance of gambling at Natick 
is an alarm-bell sounded far and wide. Of all 
fascinations probably none exceeds this. It is 
said to have been invented by the Lydians to 
obviate the distress of famine. Nothing escapes 
this maélstrom; jewels, credit, prospective in- 
heritance, trust-funds, the pittances of scions, 
the secured property of companions, clothing, 
the last loaf, even, is finally staked. The coun- 
tenances of gamblers have always been a study 
at home and abroad. The painter never exag- 
gerates the concentration and weird play of the 
features. Races of animals come out as for re- 
view. The labor of a life is made to hang on 
a throw; competency or penury. The latter is 
proverbially the end, whatever so-called luck 
may precede; and when that comes, trust, 
manliness, perseverance, are irrevocably gone, 
and the finale too sad to contemplate. Unbal- 
anced passions are mines which may spring 
upon us atany moment. They deepen through 
generatiuns, and become at last autocrats tre- 
mendous and absolute. Their form is legion, 
and they often intensity into insanity. Some- 
times the eccentricity is ludicrous as in that of 
Polly Bancroft, with her hundred bags and 
pockets to hold 22, 11. 

Werun from extreme to extreme. One pays 
five thousand for his tomb; another will have 
only rough boards; this funeral foots up to 
twenty thousand, that to the merest minimum. 
Some do that on principle which is construed 
into oddity. Thoughtfulness, tenderness and 
delicacy are due those we commit to their rest- | 


ing-place, but the fashions of the present are to | not at all, I think, until a few days ago. 


be deprecated for their pernicious example. It 
is very well for a wife to build a cathedral for 
her husband if she so desire, but to deposit his 
body within is a remnant of that régime which 
long since should have been abolished. 

The tendency of our period is to practicality. 
The Dutch propose to drain the whole southern 
half of the Zuyder-Zee, thus rescuing 400,000 
acres arable land from the clutch of old ocean. 
The mightiness of the undertaking stimulates to 
effort. Thecooperative ‘‘Folk’s Kuchen,” estab- 
lished by ladies of wealth in Berlin, shows how 
union can diminish expense and multiply com- 
fort. Somesuch method might, wisely managed, 
assist those of smallgains amongstus. Fromsta- 
tistics in the report of the Labor Bureau it ap- 
pears that the annual sum of male wage laborers is 
$482.72; that of those having wives at work, 


twenty years, until they were scattered by the | $467.34; those having wives and children, 
Charles Reade, the nov- | $425.64. 
elist. is said to be a skillful performer, and has | much upon how bought and prepared. 
He | 


The nutriment would depend very 
Large 
| measures are undertaken by those having means 
| at control. Mrs. Wm. H. Osborne purchased, 


say nothing of the high prices of fine violins, a | for sixty-five thousand dollars, ‘‘Cozzene’ Hotel” 
genuine Tourte bow is worth from fifty to one | 


| at West Point, with forty acres adjacent, and pre- 


hundred dollars. Amateur musicians have al- | esented the entire property to the heads of the 
ways displayed a fondness for the violin, and New York Hospital to be used under their di- 


| rection as a home for convalescents from every 
hospitatin thecity. Miss Bentinck, of England, 
offers five thousand pounds towards replacing 
| stone pavements with wood, for the comfort of 
| patients in Middlesex Hospital who are disturbed 
| by the noise of carts. New York manifests her 


ples, besides kings and princes too numerous to appreciation by an act for retiring teachers, after great chancellor so well, gave him this little jssuecd both as a weekly and monthly. 


thirty years’ service, on a pension. She also 
| permits wives to testify. Her exertion at mo- 
|nopoly in regard to medical practitioners, as 
| well as the war of the State Medical Society of 


| Michigan against homeopathy, strikes one far- 


Infinitesimal points, which seem indifferent | cically when we con the confessions of so many | member, Dr. Virchow, and Bismarck himself. 
at first sight, assume a special importance when | learned doctors upon their questionable drugs. | The former, who is one of the extreme liberal 


We jostle one another, but we advance in the 
main. The first churcu in Lynn, the oldest in 
| New England, in revising its by-law, gave the 
women-members the franchise. 
Our material aptitude is now made patent at 


Philadelphia, avd its comparison with that of | certain revenues and taxes exacted from its in- 


older peoples will teach us what we may yet at- 
tain. It is good to compare, and so get and 
give encouragement. Every department per- 
taining to our generic wea) has sought repre- 
sentation, and the effect must be stimulating—a 
sort of résumé of the world’s progress. Even 
the show for the dumb animals promises to be 
quite imposing. 


ed treaties, it is pleasant to meet on common 
| ground and greet with brotherly love those who 
come from so many distant climes. 
mere novices as vet, but, if true to ourselves, 
we cannot be ciphers. Wehave ideas to demon- 
strate, and, spite of many drawbacks, we shall 


cess! All hail to our coadjutors and our suc 
cessors ! 





Watching the Fire. 


ae 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The fire upon the hearth burned bright, 
Lighting the room with fitful glow; 
The changing shadows, dark or light, 
Were slowly waving to and fro. 
Standing beside the ruddy blaze 
It wrapped me in its warmth and light, 
And it so strongly held my gaze 
That I forgot how dark the night. 
I wandered into pleasant dreams; 
We oft do this beside the fire, 
While life in tones of sweetness seems 
To answer to our fond desire. 
But something shook the dreams, as oft 
The wind shakes blossoms on a tree, 
And all the white, still moss is tost 
Like waves on a tumultuous sea. 
A broken stick had rolled away, 
The swift fire to its heart had burned; 
I watched the embers where they lay 
And slowly into ashes turned. 


And still the fire was bright, and yet 
A shade of sadness o’er me came; 
Perhaps from off our life can set 
No light, and leave it just the same. 
Surely, though slow, the fire has died; 
The sticks have fallen one by one; 
I stand an empty hearth beside, 
Watching a glow that’s almost gone. 
It was the brightest—’tis the last 
To fade and leave the hearthstone cold; 
With bated breath I wait while fast 
The ashes wrap it, fold on fold. 
Gray. 
CORRESPONDENUVE. 
From Germany. e 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BERLIN, May 9, 1876. 
BISMARCK. 

Last Saturday witnessed the celebration of 
another famous birthday, that of Prince Bis- 
marck. There was little public demonstration, 
however, no closing of places of business, and 
few banners flung to the breeze; but there was 
a reception and family festival held at his hotse. 
I think the people of Berlin do not love Bis- 
marck in the same sense that they love the Em- 
peror; they are proud of him and feel his pow- 
er; they know that he has done more than any 
other man to create the league of German states 
which now forms the empire, and that his influ- 
ence with the Emperor is very strong. But he 
understands them too well and tells them their 
faults too bluntly to have what is called popu- 
larity. In 1866, after the battle of Koniggratz, 
the great minister came from the battle-field to 
tell the Kaiser in person of Prussia’s triumph 
over Austria. As he rode along the Linden to- 
ward the palace the shouting crowd tried to 
remove the horses and drag the carriage them- 
selves. Bismarck did not enter into their feel- 
ing; he forbade them to do it, and remarked 
very drily that if he had returned defeated they 
would have smashed every window-pane in his 
house. Indeed this Austrian war of '66 was an 
apple ot discord for months between the Prus- 





and his ministry on the other. 
the opposition was Bismarck; he it was that 


priated, how much and in what way. Now, af- 
ter the lapse of ten years, some members of that 
anti-war parliament have the grace to acknowl- 
edge that the chancellor was right about it, and 
have said so on the floor and in his presence 
during the past week. The German has no 
thirst for blood; nor does he care enough for 
territory and power to buy it at the cost of human 
life. It seems to me that the national passion 
is culture; certainly itisn’t money, which passes 
for our pet idea; and it isn’t power, which is 
thought so essentiaily English; nor is it fame, 
which has been the misfortune of poor France. 
BISMARCK’S PRINCIPALITY. 

Bismarck has rarely allowed himself to be 
seen this winter. In the Reichstag he has been 
but a few times, and in the Prussian Landtag 
Ac- 
cording to the testimony of his physician and 
his own repeated assurance his health forbids 
his meddling with business more than is abso- 
lutely needful. His presence in the Landtag 
last Thursday had a special significance. There 
was a little debate there on the conditions under 
which a new state should be added to the em- 
| pire; and this new state was none other than 


| Prince Bismarck’s own tiny principality up on 





looks so small on the map that it don’t seem 
worth quarrelling over. It certainly can’t be 
larger than Norfolk county, and probably not 
so large. It lies between Mecklenburg and 
Schleswig-Holstein, and was originally a part of 


- | science. 





This was a tribute to Dr. V., who at | oration of George E. Ellis, ete. It is au ad-} 


that time was one of his strongest opponents, | mirably executed piece of printer’s work by 
and who made the expression, ‘‘Constitutional | Rockwell & Churchill, and the literary and de- 
rights take precedence of foreign policy,” the | scriptive contents have a permanent value. 


| watchword of the opposition. 


{ 

|terday saw the 
| the Easter vacation. 

| BISMARCK'S WISDOM. 


great man, but in just what his greatness con- 
| Sists perhaps the world does not fully understand, 
ard will not during his life. His main aim, as 
nearly as it can be drawn from his speeches and 
his public acts, seems to have been the same with 
that of the Great Frederick—to give Prussia 
her true standing among other European pow- 
ers, and then, later, to cement together the 
fragments of the German nation—to draw them 
around Prussia as a political nucleus. His 
speeches and public documents are wonderfully 
clear and well-considered. What he tells he 
tells clearly. But one feels that he never tells 
quite all. There is a sphynx-like trait in him 
which does not seem like deception, but merely 
keeping hisown counsel. He has shown a won- 
derful tact, patience and steadiness in carrying 
his plans. He always speaks directly to the 
heart of the question and puts it so that the 
reader or hearer can hardly fail to go with him. 
Now-and-then he is humorous, as in his Jate 
speech on the Lauenburg affair, when he re- 
marked that he had hoped in his old age, when 
he was no longer fit fur a chancellor of the em- 
pire, to figure among the local authorities of this 
little state. Undoubtedly Bismarck has found 
the true key to national greatness on the conti- 
nent of Europe—self-assertion. To be great, 
Germany must be strong—so strong that other 
nations will have a wholesome respect for her. 

She must be able to put huge armies into the 
field at a week’s notice, and she must be united 
so that she can raise and maintain these armies. 

To make her a power she must have one head, 

and the war-making authority must lie with the 
central government. But the whole feeling of 
| the Germanic races is against bloodshed. How 
;could Germany have producted a Bismarck? 
| He himself solves the question. He says: ‘*/ 
| learned politics in France.” It is undoubtedly 

| true that in the years of his service as minister 
| to France he stole the secret of French suprem- 

| acy. But he has been wiser than his teachers. 

| He saw the errors of the French policy and is 

trying to save Germany fromthem. France has 

never been troubled with modesty; has always 





had armies at her beck, and a people for the | 
| most part filled with enthusiasm for one leader, | 
' loving glory and willing to shed blood forthe sake | 
It would always be heard of, al- | 
| ways talked about, always creating a sensation. | 


Dy sexi iss 
| of winning it. 


There is little danger that Germany will ever 


| fall into this error; the greater danger is that | 


| she will fall back into her old indifference and 

allow presumptuous France and Austria to set- 
| tle her political problems while she goes quietly 
| on studying her antiquities, evolving her phi- 
| losophies and mixing her chemicals. But such 
a retrograde is, after all, hardly possible. Ger- 

many has had along, long sleep. She was fully 
awake in the middle ages, but then she nodded 
herself away again, and even Luther and Fred- 


| erick the Great could not rouse her to more 


school-children take in the story of national dis- 


| make that wonderful phenomenon which we 
know as German literature. 
AMERICA’S SHORT APPROPRIATIONS. 
I have sometimes made allusion to the com- 
ments of the Berlin press upon American affairs, 
| and have regretted that the worst things seem 


| ° , » 

,to find their way here. Yesterday | found an | 
} : . | 
{article upon American government retrench- | 


| ment put side-by-side with the Belknap embez- 
|zlement. I translate the closing paragraph: 
'**The postoffice buildings suffer most from this 
|retrenchment. In Boston the postoffice was 
| lighted with tapers, and in the Marine Hospital 

there is a lack of fuel for heating and cooking. 
'In Louisville, tapers were used in the post- 
| office, and in Cincinnati petroleum, while in 
| New York the postmaster undertook the cost of 
| lighting. As none of the postoffice buildings 
| were heated, the officials everywhere worked 
jin their overcoats, shawls, furs, ete. On ac- 
| count of the scandal private subscriptions are 


| already begun for relieving this state of things.” | 


| Now I have no means of knowing whether all 
|this is true. But I am very certain that the 
Berliners who read the article will allimplicitly 
| believe it, and I know, too, that the impression 


if * : . 
| which one gets from such an item in a foreign 


| read at home. M. A. HarpDAKER. 
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| The American Architect, for the current num- 


The Landtag 

| dissolved without admitting Lauenburg, and yes- 
pi : 

scattering of its members for | Dr. H. Corson; 


The distinguished chancellor is certainly ®| Lydia M. Millard; « 


The Science of Health, for June, is at hand, 
full of good things—‘‘Ice in Scarlet Fever,” by 

| “‘A Remedy Worth Knowing” 
| for cholera infantum, by Mrs. Fairfield; the 
| first part of a story, ‘‘My Two Husbands,” by 
Four Evils—A Sermon of 


Buddha ;” ‘Travels in Yankee Land,” by Dr. T. 


A. Biand; ‘*Mental Dyspepsia,” by Dr. Ludlam; | ; : 
’ . rth til > i a a i 
and many other sketches and notes.—New York, ae ee ee ee 


| Wood & Holbrook. 


The Science of Health, for June (the last 
| number before being merged in the Phrenologi- 
ical Journal), is freighted, just as usual, with 
| good things, and shows no signs of decay or 
| demoralization other than the assurance that 
‘the consciousness of a well-spent life alleviates 
the pangs of dying,” and the hope of the con- 
tinued life of its principles in ‘‘another sphere.” 
The old numbers, eight volumes, can stil! be 
|supplied singly or in bound volumes.—New 
| York, S. R. Wells & Co. 


Rev. Stopford Brooke’s English Literature is 


| Richard Green is the editor, and the two have 
made an admirable treatise, in which, in a few 
direct and trenchant sentences ta each, they re- 
cord all the English writers from before the 
Norman conquest, say from 670 to 1066, down to 
the accession of Victoria in 1837; this they 
follow with a chapter in poetry from 1730 to 
| 1832. There are few facts of note in this long 
| history that are not admirably brought out.—D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 


| The Westminster Review, for April, has ar- 


; ticles on ‘‘Our Colonial Empire,” *‘The Legal 
Position of Women,” ‘Scottish Universities,” 
‘‘Quida’s Novels,” ‘‘Rousselet’s Travels in In- | 
dia,” ‘‘Freewill and Christianity,” and ‘Civil 
Service,” topics which embody much research 
and close thought on some of the leading prob- 
lems of two hemispheres, and are thoroughly 
finished discussions of their subjects. The re- 
view of ‘“‘Contemporary Literature” indicates 
the accustomed acumen and brilliancy.—New 
York, Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 





Whoever gives us of Louisa M. Alcott’s writ- 
ings confers a general favor. In that category 
stands A. K. Loring, who presents a new edi- 
tion of Miss Alcott’s three stories in one volume 
— Kitty's Class-Day, Aunt Kipp, and Psyche's 
Art. The stories illustrate respectively the 
maxims, ‘‘A-stitch in time saves nine,” ‘‘Cnil- 
dren and fools speak the truth,” and ‘“Hand- 
some is that handsome does.” Augustus Hup- 
pin adds six illustrations. They are good, 
wholesome, everyday stories, which young or 
old can read with satisfaction and pleasure. 
| Bryan J. Butts, of Hopedale (Milford), Mass., 
| writes a suggestive lecture, which is put in pam- 
| phlet form, called Democracy of Culture, which 
|is a discussion of the public library question, 
| embodying the necessity of books and culture 
|for the people. It is permeated by a broad and 
| generous spirit, and gives expression to the 
| soundest, and therefore the best, ideas of a true 
democracy —the welfare of all the people. In- 
| cidentally, it touches upon exclusions, proscrip- 
| tions, monopolies, etc., as denying fundamental 





sian parliament on one side, and the Emperor | than temporary activity. But now her states-| rights. The treatise will broaden reformatory 
But the soul of | men and many of her people are awake; her | thought. 


Mrs. Southworth’s sequel to ‘Ishmael, or In 


stimulated the wavering Emperor, and in some | grace, and the more inspiring story of national | the Depths,” is Self- Raised, or From the Depths, 
way invented money and supplies for beginning revival and unity. I said she had been asleep, which is just out from the Petersons’ press. 
the contest. This was effected while the states- | but she has had a habit of talking in her sleep, | Worth, the hero, rises from the depths of pov- 
men were still making long speeches about | and has dreamed some wonderful dreams, and | erty, misery and humiliation. There is a cu- 
granting or not granting money, and, if appro-/| these talks and dreams have got into print and | rious blending of realism and romance in this 


| work—the result, it may be, of the leading in- 
| cidents having occurred in actual life. The 
| leading female characters, Claudia and Beatrice, 


| are drawn with delicate and accurate touches; 
| but Ishmael, the self-made man of mind (as dis- 
| tinguished from those who are ‘‘ made of mon- 


ey”), stands above every other person in the tale. 
| €3 
A beautiful and welcome little work from 


| Roberts Brothers’ press is devoted to The 
| Mountains, a collection of poems describing all 
| phases of these grand and majestic objects of 
{nature. It is a little surprising to find, on enu- 
| meration, how many poems it requires, in the 
compiler’s mind, to describe the diversified at- 
| tractions of these silent sentinels of the centu- 
‘ries. No less than one hundred and twenty-two 
| are quoted, and the English-speaking poets gen- 
erally are laid under generous contribution, 
while other nationalities are pressed into the 
! service. All who love mountains will love this 
dainty volume. It is a happy thought and a 
| peautiful accomplishment. i 
Five Centuries: a Centennial Drama, by 
| Alice M. Guernsey, is the prize composition se- 
cured by the offer of the Vew England Journal 
| of Education of a gold premium for the best 
|centennial drama for schools. it consists of 
| five acts—the first represents the period of dis- 


the Elbe. I do not know its dimensions, but it | paper is much more painful than it would be if | eoyeries and settlements; the second, the war 


| of the revolution; the third, the period of the 
| administrations ; the fourth, the war of the re- 
| pellion the fifth, the centennial year. The 
| opening scene is a soliloquy of Columbus, fol- 
lowed by an introductign of the Muse of His- 


Happiness. 


| 
A DISCOURSE 
Preached at the Church of the Unity, Boston, 
—pBr-= 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 

My text this morning is from the third chap- 
ter of Proverbs, the first clause of the 17th 
verse: ‘‘Her ways (that is, the ways of wis- 
dom) are ways of pleasantness.” 





a ‘‘literary primer” of exceeding value. John | 


|we are endowed, and that make 


From the small number of persons at any 
apecial time in the world who are earnestly and 


we must conclude that there are practically very 
few people who believe the words of this proverb. 
Wisdom, in the Bible, stands for a practical 
recognition of the laws of righteousness and 
truth—for the way of God. But the common 
belief of men, as represented in the prominent 
religions of the world, seems to be that pleas- 
ure is to be found almost anywhere else rather 
than here. The word ‘pleasure” is very rarely 
connected with doing right in this lite. We 
say it is pleasant to do wrong, and the popular 
speakers and the poets have represented the 
flowery paths of sin, and, in contrast with those, 
have pictured the narrow, steep and rugged 
way—the way of virtue; a way that is rough, 
so that the feet bleed in trying to climb; a way 
that is so steep that one becomes quickly weary 
in the struggle to go higher and higher day-bv- 
day; a way that is rocky, where no flowers 
bloom, and where they can hope for peace and 
rest only in some distant tuture. But the word 
that we have read as our text completely con- 
tradicts this supposition. It does not say that 
the end of wisdum is pleasantness; it says ‘her 
ways are pleasantness.” 5 

The ordinary conception of the popular re- 
ligions of the world has been one that has 
thrown a gloom over the present life. It has 
been taught that it was sinful to enjoy one’s 
self; that, at any rate, even if there was no 
actual sin in the thrilling sensations of pleas- 
ure, it was yet dangerous; that we were likely 
to be ensnared and entrapped in the pleasant 
things that are about us, so as to lose sight of, 
and to lose the longing and the desire for, those 
things that are higher and better. So that the 


| typical saint of the world is precisely the op- 


posite of the world’s conception of a happy man. 
The saints that are represented in the writings 
and pictures of the world are all men with se- 
vere faces; the men that tast; the men that deny 
themselves; the men that suffer; the men that 
withdraw from the ordinary pursuits and pleas- 
ures of life; that live in the wildernesses and 
caves; that thrust away from them the joys and 
pleasures of domestic life, of society, of art, of 
the drama, of literature, and all the things that 
make up the rushing life of the composite world. 
These, I say, are the typical saints of the re- 
ligions of the world. And I grant that this 
conception is a logical and correct one, if it be 
true that man has fallen; if it be true that the 
world is accursed; if it be true that humanity 
lies under the wrath of an angry God; if it be 
true that the one grand problem of life is to 
escape the present conditions of this world and 
to attain unto something else by-and-by. And 
it seems to me that those men, the liveral ortho- 
dox, those who believe in the fact of the curse 
and the tall, those who believe in the wrath of 
an angry God, those who believe in the danger 
of absorption in this life, and that the one thing 
to do is to gain a heaven hereafter—I say, it 
seems to me that the men who believe this are 
utterly inconsistent with their creed when they 
teach men to be happy and enjoy themselves. 
It may be all right to be happy and wear a 
smiling face, to take the good things of this life 
as they come, and rejoice in the kindness and 
mercy of our heavenly Father; but if a ship has 
sprunk a-leak, and the passengers are waiting 
for the time when they stall most assuredly go 
under and be overwhelmed by the waves, and 
if there 1s one possible way of escape,.although 
it may be right to sing songs and play on musi 
cal instruments, to dance and enjoy one’s self, 
vet that man is something less than human who, 
in the presence of possible danger to one single 
human being, can relax the utmost intensity of 
his effort to provide for that person a place of 
safety, in order that he may enjoy the delicious 
thrill of his nerves, drink in the beautiful sights 
and sounds about him, and make himself com- 
fortable and happy. So it seems to me that 
those men who really believe that none can be 
saved except in some special way—it seems to 
me, I say, that these men, by as much as they 
love God, and hold relations of human sympa- 
thy and feeling toward their fellow-men, ought 
to give themselves heartily, wholly and eter- 
nally to this one work of salvation. Not that 
it is wrong to smile, not that it is wrong to be. 
happy, but there is no time for smiles, no time 
to be happy. 

And yet, in the face of these considerations, 
there are one or two facts that we must recog- 
nize; and one is, that the human heart is in- 
stinctively moved, perpetually thrust forward, in 
search for happiness. Whence came this in- 
stinct of search? Is it from God or from be- 
neath? It is, at any rate, a part of the healthy, 
natural life of any human soul. An instinctive, 
universal, undying thirst for joy is a part of 
humanity. 

And there is another consideration. By the 
very conditions of the moral nature with which 
us what we 
are, we are compelled to believe that if there is 


justice, if there is righteousness, if there is 


love, on the throne of the universe, the grand 
end and outcome of the universe must be one 
of joy, of happiness, of peace. | hesitate not 
to say, and I believe that the sense of justice of 
the world will by-and-by echo the saying, that 
if it should be that one, the least and most de- 
spised human being, was to remain in some 
outcast corner of the universe, sad, burdened, 
stricken, woeful, wailing forever, then the sum- 











total of the joy and the songs of heaven, all the 
thrilling pwans of triumph of those who have 
fought and come off victors, all the ten million 
times ten million of joyful souls in heaven, would 


| not take away from the fact that the universe, as 


awhole, was a failure, a discredit to its Original, 
a disgrace forever blotching the throne of the 
Aimighty. For we must feel that, however es- 


While we read of war here- | 
and-there, and misunderstandings about accept- and discussion. Dr. V. refused to do anything | 


We are 


speed on, and prove ourselves equal to our ad- | be obliged to leave Berlin for some bathing- : 
vantages. Our slope is upward, and our aim place. He was generous enough, even there, | Leonard Scott Publishing Co. . 
high. If some falter and smirch their escutch- | to try to suppress his irritation or to modify it.| We are indebted to the courtesy of Mayor by Fred Boott; ‘Our Banner of Glory,” by F. 


sential it be that the world be right—and it must 
be right because right is the way to God, to 
blessedness and to peace—vet, if making the 
|whole universe right made us all miserable, 
| our very conceptions of morals would have to 
The last of the lives of American Pioneers | be reversed, for we cannot possibly conceive 


the latter province, which wis won from Den- | ber, gives illustrations of a design for a bank at | x , ‘ | 
k in the last ie which Prussia carried on PERRO, WT 2.5 a Now Syarch le. Panes, SAG of th piney | Tieden aaa e sae agi 
: ac 4 f T 
sinecgie : }a lodge-room of a Williams College society.— widbanictiae ye . : S53: ans 
with that country. Like Luxembourg and Al- 5 Co., B /America. Tableaux and music are interspers- 
oe i : | Os ° ston. od.—Bos v Y ishi 
sace, it was originally a Prussian possession lost Ouqood 4 Cx, Bosto | ed.—Boston, New England Publishing Co. 


by the weakness of some monarch, and fought} The Cottage Hearth, of which we have had | pies a “te 
| for and recovered through the bravery of some | ent us four back numbers, is a pleasant repos- | and Patriots, by John S. C. Abbott, is of Ben- | pee ttoagyt hr crn dvike Utes eam boca 
|later one. The Germans have dropped so many itory of home arts and suggestions, with illus- jamin Franklin, who is delineated with a lov- | thing else than what we are compelled to con- 
| stitc i ir political histo trations to add to the interest of the text.—Bos- jing regard worthy of a veteran writer who feels | ceive as divine blessedness and divine joy. 
| stitches in their politic tory that there has | ing ( joy 
| been a continual picking up and patching togeth- | toD, Milliken & Spencer. | that his life task is about closed. He has en- There oe phim ae that - to 
pees | s ‘ A } P Der Oe 5 -| support and strengthen this statement of ours 
er all the way along. This little state of Lau-| Two more of Mr. Frothingham’s excellent | deavored to give @ perfectly accurate view of | that happiness is rightfully an object of human 
| enburg had once belonged to some prince of Ho- | sermons, one on ‘‘Moral Narcotics,” the other Franklin's character, and of that great struggle | search. It is based in the very physical facts 
henzollern, and so it fell in the shape of aduchy on ‘The Natural Man,” have been printed in| in which he took so conspicuous a part which | of our nature. It is now distinctly ascertained 
/to the King of Prussia, the present Emperor. handsome tract form by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, | secured independence to the United States. It as a ei - hes _ 
2 . c > T i] 1 1a av, ( MaAVIN 1a 
| He, in his grateful sense of Bismarck’s service, New York. There is a provocative to serious is well written. The twelve volumes of this | 1: yeunaied te you—but it is dedineibe Sats 
has made him a prince, and, being a prince, he thought upon every page, and a satisfying phil- | series can be warmly recommended to all fami- | tained to be a fact of man’s bodily, mental and 
| must have a bit of territory, else he couldn’t be osophy throughout. | lies. The writer says he has produced fifty-four 


spiritual life that those sensations which give 
| a bona fide prince according to European poli-|  [¢ will be difficult to find a more entertaining volumes of history or biography, and the lone Oh pisomies: rently Go aid to: tie Page teteh Of 
list is closed with the present work; in all his 


|: : } | life; that every painful or disagreeable sensa- 
|tics. The kind-hearted Emperor, who loves the | and profitable serial than Appleton’s Journal, writings there is no line that “dying he could|tion takes something away from the fund of 
The | wish to blot."—New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. | man’s power and the duration of his being. So 

blue dot of land outright; and now the German jatter, for June—comprising the weekly parts) [py Qutlines of the Art of Expression, by 
’ . 


that the old proverb was wiser than we were, 
| : : ‘ “ ; | orhaps, aware, when it declared that “ever 
empire must consist of twenty-five states, and for May—is literally crowded with choice illus- prof, J. H. Gilmore, of the Rochester Univer- sigh ao : 
| the constitutional assembly has the right to talk 


sigh drives a nail into a man’s coffin, and every 
| se ; trations and instructive matter, all in excellent | yity's department of rhetoric and English, we laugh draws one out.” It is not simply that 
about the admission of this new member. Most taste and execution.—New York. 
of the talking was done by the famous Berlin! 





| men are happier, that they rejoice more, tlat 
they look and feel well, but, as a physical fact, 
touching health and touching life, it is true. 
You have experienced it a thousand times, per- 
haps, without stopping to interpret it. You 
get up some morning, and perhaps it is cloudy; 
the day is disagreeable; you feel the effects of 
your surroundings, and so your own sky is 


| have a valuable treatise in the direction of cor- 
The latest of the ‘‘Leisure-Hour series” gives | rect speaking and writing. There may be dif- 
Thomas Hardy's The Hand of Ethelterta, ‘‘a ferences uf opinion as to the conclusions arrived 
comedy in chapters,” as it is termed—a clever | at for the best methods in this respect, and these | 
story, not particularly original in plot or inci- | will be confined to authors mainly, but none as | 
dent, but sprightly written, and capable of in- | to the value of the suggestions made nor of the 
teresting one who wants new matter for enter- | conscientiousness with which they are present- | cloudy, and your disposition is full of che east 
tainment.—New York, Henry Holt & Co.; re- ed. Incidentally, the work is full of hints to- | wind. Everything goes wrong with you, as 
‘ved by Williams & Co 4 4 cad felicitous ehdinielogs, andthe | T°" he such a day as that.” Itis hard for 
Yasin 5 b srepebencistnash iy Pp BY, you to do anything. You feel depressed; your 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have issued an- | ordinary reader, much more the carefal student, | heart is heavy; your pulse beats slowly and 
other volume of Epochs of History. It con- | will be greatly benefitted by its perusal. It may | without any force; you are tired and weary. It 
F he “Fall of the Stuart aw | be termed the philosophy of the English Gram- | is on such a morning as this, if you be a hus- 
tains t ah - ce: i E: sys ie estern mar vitalized. This is the second edition of the | band, that the wife is glad when breakfast is over 
Europe,” from 1678 to 1697, and is prepared by | work, enlarged and revised. — Boston, Ginn | and you are gone to business. It is a morning 
Rev. E. Hale, M. A., Assistant Master at Eton. | Brothers. when the cat and the doy, if they are wise, keep 
is i i i : , : out of your way; a morning when everything is 
marck, who was most anxious to have the bill for | ES io iltectrated. with ae Abe Gingrame noted | The following New Music has been issued by disagreeable and hard to you. But, perhaps, in 
admitting his state carried, seems to have been | Pe, Me. - pele epitomizes a very im- | Oliver Ditson & Co. : Instrumental—‘‘Lanciers | the midst of all this there comes in sume triend 
considerably worried and hurt at this criticism | portant epoch in English history. | Quadrille” (‘‘Le Petit Carnival” series), for | and his talk is cheery; he tells some aneedote 
Blackwood's, for May, has articles on ‘‘Swift,” four hands, by L. Streabbog; ‘‘The Rose of | that mp wes anced ed Sih ox raged 
‘ mae ‘: RRA . , ” - | plece of good news; 80 proje 3 
in the matter until the feeling of the Lauenburg. “Society. The Lady Candidate of 1895,” | Castile W altz,” arranged by J. S. Knight; Ca- | — intensely interested has succeeded; some- 
nobility and people could be ascertained, and “Macaulay,” ‘Politics before Easter,” for the | mille Saint Saén’s “‘Danse Macabre,” arranged | thing has happened to start in you a pulsation 
this could not be accomplished, he thought, un- ™ore substantial feast, a series of ‘Spring | by Renaud de Vilbac; ‘‘Oxen Waltz,” for cornet and thrill of joy, and there is really an addi- 
h “ Songs,” a story called ‘*Whittlebridge,” and a| and piano, by Bran lis; “Centennial Polka,” by _ 0, instantly, to the sum-total of your physi- 
der three weeks. The chancellor felt that such | sere ~ ; :. Pie : ” °F | cal life. The eye brightens, the face flushes, 
investigation had already been sufficiently made, | continuation of ‘“‘A Wanderer’s Letter,” forthe F. Baumfelder. Vocal—‘‘Centennial Hymn, the pulse beats stronger and more rapidly, the 
and said that in less than three weeks he should | lighter dessert. The whole is timely and read- words by John G. Whittier, music by John K. | heart throbs with a more manful beat, and the 
able, and in the main instructive.—New York, Paine (for male and mixed voices); 


“The whole man is lifted up to a higher plane. You 
| Stormy Petrel,” words by S. G. Goodrich, music | 


| party, ventured to doubt whether the Kaiser had 
| the right to give away a piece of Germany in that 
fashion, though he rather contemptuously ad- 
mitted that Lauenburg itself was little more than 
a ‘squeezed orange.” This had reference to 


| habitants since the war. At the same time Dr. 
| Virchow took occasion to allude to the opposition 
‘to Bismarck’s policy which the Assembly had 
' made in 1866, and gracefully allowed that at that 
‘time the Assembly had made a mistake. Bis- 


. 


can think better; you can do more; you are 
more of a man in every way; and it is simply 
the pleasurable sensation that has created this 


| eon, the mass moves forward, and believes in |In referring to the strife of 1866, he said he | Cobb for a copy of the city’s edition of the| Becher; ‘‘Farewell,” words by Celia Thaxter, | difference and changed your apparent oppres- 


music by Julius Eichberg; ‘Quite au fait,” | sion into strength and vigor. 

comic song, by Alfred Lee; *‘Beils, Oh, Chang-| Perhaps you remember that simple story—I 
ing Bells!” by Henry Stuart; and ‘‘The Lights | tell it because it is so simple and because it so 
aptly illustrates my point—of the profeseor who 
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to get them home. 
occurred to him 0} 


woods to cut branches of 
might ride them, -child-fashion, 
The idea 
f joy came over them; they 
working no longer; and, hav- 


toward home. 
fancy; a sense 0 
were playing then, 


ing mounted their horses, 
of weariness or care, 


their own dourways 
as This change from sadness, 


om physical weakness and 


this was not fancy. 
from depression, fr 
inability, to strength 
simply a change 
pleasurable one. 
fing in every 
and soul. 


took some small children out into 
an afternoon frolic and study, 
were two or three miles from 
that some of the smaller 
grown so weary that 


problem with him ae ‘At last the childish device 


f sending them off into the 


‘ —— 

















the woods for 
and when they 
home he found 
ones, especially, had 
it was really a serious 
whether he would be able 


of willow, that they 
as their horses, 
struck their childish 


without one thought 
lves 





spiritual, the simple use of it carries with ita 
sensation of delight if there be health in that 
faculty; so that the one grand condition that lies 
at the foundation of all the pleasure of life is 
represented by this one word, health. You take 
an instrument to-day, string it in perfect accord, 
and place it in the window where the breeze will 
play over its strings, and if it is attuned to the 
wind there will come on the aira dreamy sound 
of lulling music. And so this humar nature of 
ours, this physical, mental and moral life, if it 
be attun: d perfectly to the forces of the world 
about us, every breath of the world’s life over 
us will be music; so that we need not go far to 
search for joy. Simply opening your eyes, 





they found th 


again. Now, 


and joyous activity, was 


from a painful sensation to a 
It indicates a power which we 
human heart, in every human body 


And then it is a fact that is witnessed to by 


the experience 


and observation of mankind, 


that the best work of the world is done by those 


who are happy in their work. That is, 


happi- 


ness is an element of all successful work. If 


you attempt 
able to you, that you 


to do something that is disagree- 


do not like, not only is it 


hard to do, but you are certain not to do it well. 
We speak, sometimes, of the necessity of a 
man ‘following the bent of hie genius if he 


would be successful. 


It means simply this: 


fact, a fact of human 


What does that mean? 
that it is a physiological 
nature, we are so consti- 


tuted that the exercise of any healthful faculty 


is a pleasure to us. 


We are capable of doing 


a hundred different things, perhaps, and if we 


are capable of doing 


every oae of those hun- 


dred things with equal pleasure, that is, if we 
are just as much drawn to this one as to that, 


or to one as to the other, then there is no 
bent to our nature; there is no special reason 
why we should follow one pursuit more than 
But most of us are so constituted 
that we lean over, we bend in some certain di- 
That is, the faculties of our being 
reach out more forcibly, more strongly in some 
one direction than they do in another. 
man wants to be a banker, another a lawyer, an- 
other a minister, another a farmer, another a me- 
chanic, another a musician, another an artist. 
That is, the preponderance of their faculties 
© bends in one way and another. ; 
men who follow their bent, who do the things 
they like, who, in other words, pursue pleasure 
in their work—these are the men who have 
done the finest and grandest work of the world. 
Shakespeare could not have succeeded so well 
in anything else but as a poet and dramatist. 
Compel Milton to have turned artist, and he 
would have been a third or fourth-rate one. 
So, take an artist and attempt to make a poet 
of him and you will fail. ] 
bent of his faculties, which is in the line of his 


another. 


rection. 


happiness and joy. 
Then there 1s 
broader, even, than 


is this thirst for pleasure, this thirst for gratifi- 
cation, which is the very root of the world’s 
I care not what it is—from the 
clearing of the forest, in primitive times, or 
away out on the frontiers, to the putting in their 
places, in the Exposition at Philadelphia to-day, 
of the finest and highest results of human ac- 
tivity, the principle I have laid down will hold 
true everywhere, that this thirst for pleasure, 
this desire for happiness, is the root of the 
world’s achievements and civilization. 
does a man. go out into the wilderness, cut 
down trees, break up the soil, start a new set- 
tlement and build around hima home? What 
is it that is the mainspring of this activity? 
What is the power that levels trees, that digs 
up their roots from the soil? “ What is it that 
breaks the ground, plants the seed, lays out the 
garden-plot, builds the home, and _beautifies it 
It is simply the desire to satisfy 
the social nature of man; it is love, and seek- 
ing for the gratification of love. 
principle has been the mainspring and the mo- 


civilization. 


all within? 


tive force of it all. 


And so in society, in governmert, what is the 
mainspring of the governmental lite of the world ? 
It is simply the earnest desire of man to search 
for happiness that arranges the broadest and 
deepest foundations and conditions for the sta- 
bility and permanence of that happiness. 
remember the opening words of the immortal 
Declaration, that comes to us so vividly in our 
What did Jefferson say was 


centennial year. 


man’s inalienable right? 
liberty, and”—this is the culmination, this the 
thing for which life and liberty themselves are 
desirable—‘‘the pursuit of happiness.” 
the end and object of it all; the end for which 
governments are established; for justice itself, 
and even our police regulations, and all the 
darker and more horrible sides of government, 
such as was illustrated in the yard of Charles 
street jail, only a day or two since; all these 
things, even, have their root in this desire for 
happiness; for society, even at the cost ot 
quenching the life and peace and joy of one in- 
dividual, seeks the happiness of those defence- 
less ones who else would be destroyed. 


principle is the same 


But there are one or two limitations to the 
rightfulness of this search after happiness on 
the part of mankind, and the most important of 
them all grows out of the fact that we live in 
If I alone existed in the State of 
Massachusetts, then 1 would have a perfect right 
to be grasping and greedy, to take into my arms, 
if 1 could, everything in the way of the re- 
sources, and powers, and opportunities, and 
pleasures, that the State could afford. 
If there were only two of us, then 


society. 


not alone. 


another truth, 


this, if it be possible. I 


“The right to life 


and runs through it all. 


I might take one half that the State afforded. 


But the State is thronged with a busy popula- 
Therefore, this right of search for hap- 
piness is limited by this one principle. 
I may search for it anywhere, everywhere, by 
any lawful means, so long as we do not trench 
upon the right te search tor happiness of some 


tion. 


other human being. 
will broader. it. 
' ity. 


of other sentient life. 
the sake of pleasures, to trench upon the life and | pleasure. 


“Human,” did I say? I 


happiness of your horse, your dog, or your eat. 


beasts in the forests; 


and [ think somewhat less 


So, one 


And it is the 


Each one follows the 


wider and 


Why 


This one 


You 


This is 


So the 


But Iam 


You and 


simply reaching out your hand, simply moving 
‘your foot, will be, of itself, happiness. 

But, through our ignorance or careless- 
ness, the most of us have altogether too little 
practical control over the matter of health— 
though it is to our shame that by reason of our 
ignorance and lack of self-control we are not 
able to command the question as to whether 
we shall be well or not. (The world will some 
time come to it, when it will be able to be well 
at will.) But another condition, I say, more 
within the reach of all of us at present, and 
perhaps more important even than the one to 


the common things of the world. The most 
of us have within our reach abundant means 
for constant joy and happiness, and the rea- 
son we are not happy is because, overlooking 
these, we are reaching fo. something that we 
have not got, and crying after that. You re- 
member the story of Haman and Mordecai, in 
the book of Esther; how Haman, the first one 
in all the kingdom, had every human being save 
the king himself at his feet, except one Jew, 


not bow to him as he went by. 


ure and vitiated everv joy. 


is balked in some little particular or other. 


trom the window cries for the moon! 


really are the commonest things. The very bes 


every man, woman and child in the city. 
most priceless gifts are common things tha 
everybody has. Light, air, physical existence 


t | gratification of love, the power to build a home 
to have a wife by your side and children abou 
your feet. 
how priceless they are! 
sand, a million, times more than gold. 


[ron is worth a thou 


make civilization itself an impossibility. Iron 


of, is the minister to all our pleasures ; and ye 


gem of some kind, simply for adornment, wil 


love, and the bounty, of God because he has no 


them very little, after all. 


to get out of it his board and clothes. 
board in a finer house, and have a little bette 


everlastingly with the care of it. 3 
I do not wish to press this principle too far 


universal things. 


his prison fare. 
two universal elements of life. 


-f he have anything, has these. 


vine. 
very nature. 


tion of the very source of pleasure. 


music left in it at all. 


more than one string to his instrument, and 





of that man than [ otherwise should who is ca- | should play various tunes if he would have 
pable of enjoying what is called ‘‘sportsman 


ship” at the expense of the life and pleasure ot | 
others, and with no higher object in it than | life that God has given you. 
simply his personal enjoyment. 


I believe Cow- 


| melody and harmony in his life. 

Enjoy to the full the sweets of this present 
There is no harm 
| in it; there is good in it, if you keep inside the 


per gave utterance to a grand truth, which will | laws of right, the laws that govern your rela- 


sometime be recognized as a universal princi-| tions to your fellowmen. 


ple of morality, when he said :— 


*“‘T would not enter on my list of friends A é 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine etived from a root that means fo think? Man 


sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


The worm has rights, according to the meas- 


ure of its life and ability, the same 


as you. 


You have a right to quench those rights at the 
bidding of some higher principle or truth, but 


not at the bidding of 


your own caprice, or for 


the sake of your own passing pleasure. 


Train yourselves 
; mentally, because you are capable of thought. 
| Did it ever occur to you that the word man is 


is a thinker, and no being has any right to call 
himself a man who does not cultivate his power 
of thought, broaden himself out, search for 
| truth, look for the higher and nobler things of 
| life. 
| Then the permanent things of life, that fill 
up the measure of our satisfa 
out into the future, are those t link us to 
/the qualities that are indegt divine. Love, 
| goodness, truth, righteousne¥s —these are the 


which I have referred, is the appreciation of 


who sat stiff-necked at the king's gate, and would 
He thought 
about that so exclusively and continually that it 
entered asa bitter drop into the cup of his pleas- 
“Of what avail,” 
he said, ‘‘is it to me that I am the first man in 
the kingdom—that every man bows to me—that 
my word is law to the farthest extreme of the 
empire—what good is all this to me 8o long as 
Mordecai sits there, and will not bow as I pass 
by in the street?” That is an illustration of the 
readiness with which many men throw away 
abundant sources of pleasure just because their 
will that they like to make so universally -_ 

e 
are as wise, and no wiser, than the little babe in 
its mother’s arms who throws away her doll, 
throws away her rattle, throws away all her 
playthings, that strew and litter the floor, and 


If you will but think of it, the most precious 


gifts that it is possible for God to bestow upon 
humanity he has already bestowed upon every 
man, woman and child in this house, and — 

e 


mental and moral powers and capabilities, the 


The common things of the world— 
You 
might take gold out of the civilization of the 


present time, and that civilization would hardly 
be touched; but if you took iron out you would 


that we tread on in the streets, and think nothing 
men, for envy of a jewel, a gewgaw, a ring, a 


throw away the vast fund of pleasure that comes 
to them from God’s universal gifts, trampling 
them under their feet, as swine tread pearls in 


ire, and then question the wisdom, and the e ; : i 
a : s t The colored race of America are in the van 


of intelligence and education, and the eyes of 
The blacks of Brazil 
The colored race in the 


given them something which is really worth to 


If you will only look over this world in the 
light of this principle you will find it true, I 


He may 


quality of clothes; but it is an infinitesimal part 
of the largest fortune that any man can use. 
So he who has what he can use is just as rich 
as the man who has so much that he is burdened 


only to emphasize again this one idea that the 
central things, the most precious things, those 
things on which human happiness depend, are 
Take it at your dinner to- 
dav; what are the things which you could best 
spare, and what are the things that you would 
say no dinner could be complete without? They 
are the things which you give to the prisoner as 
They are the very center and 
foundation of your physical life, the things that 
no man can do without—bread and water; the 
You can spare 
all the side-dishes; you can spare everything 
elge; you cannot spare these; and the poorest, 


I have time for onty one more word, and that 
is this: If you wish to gain a happiness that is 
permanent, a happiness that will grow as your 
being grows, you must constantly seek to cul- 
tivate the higher and nobler side of your being. 
Cultivate those things that are permanent; 
build yourself up in those things that are di- 
Bodily pleasures are transient in their 
Take any one of the nerves of 
the body, and confine the sensations of pleasure 
to that one nerve, that is, play on that one string 
day-after-day, and in a very little time the sen- 
sation of pleasure turns to a sensation of pain, 
and pain becomes disease, and disease destruc- 
If you 
take a violin, and play for a month on one 
string, you not only do not create so fine music, 
but you wear that string out, so that there is no 
So if you play on any 
one string of this marvellously attuned instru- 
ment of the body, of the niind, and of the soul, 
I will not confine it to human- | that makes up the man, you will find that you 
I believe that on the part of the civilized | are destroying the very capability of pleasure. 
world, as yet, there is only partially developed | This is what the sensual mandoes. This is what 
tlie respect that we ought to have for the rights | the man does who makes the pursuit of money 
You have no right, for | the only thing in life out of which he can get any 
This is what the man does who makes 
himself a bookworm, and buries himself in his 
You have no right to trench on the life and hap- | books, or who makes ambition the one object 


piness of the birds in the trees, or the wild | of his life. In other words, a man should have 


, and reach 
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tory and ought to be the subject of study. It is 
your duty to draw the lines. Now you take 
Lincoln and Grant—representatives of a large 
class that ministered to that redemption, minis- 
tered very efficiently. General Grant was the 
sword whose right hand cleaved away the power 
of slavery. Asa military genius, his clear per- 
ception, after the first two or three years, sub- 
served the cause of emancipation. If you can 
suppose for a moment that you would have had 
a acco persevere to the end of the war with 
the mode of McClellan, or even with the quali- 
fied disposition of Sherman, the result might 
have been largely affected. You perceive this 
in the terms which Sherman offered to Johnston 
in his great surrender, which: the quick wit and 
keen insight of Stanton said, ‘*That is Sherman's 
surrender to Johnston!” I mean he meant well, 
but I mean he did n..t see clearly—he saw men 
as trees walking. Mr. Lincoln served that great 
cause, and served very efficiently ; but, as Waldo 
Emerson says, ‘‘He builded better than he 
knew;” that is, he did more than he ever in- 
tended; he went further than he set out to go. 
He never meant in his controversy with Dou- 
glas, or in his speech in the Cooper Institute, 
the emancipation of the colored race. Events 
pushed him on, and God moided his effort so 
that it came out very differently from what he 
planned. Those are the class of men, large 
and influential, to whom great gratitude is due 
in acertain sense, that are best described by 
Emerson’s line, ‘‘They builded better than they 
knew.” They never anticipated, but God made 
them tools in the work. That 1s one line. 
Then we come toa second live in which many 
of the standards—Mr. Sumn:r and Governor 
Andrew — represented that line; men whose 
mode of mind and general liberality of senti- 
ment, impartial, serene elevation above the nar- 
rowness of race, made them distinctly appre- 
ciate what was going, devote themselves to it, 
listening to the bugle-note, give themselves up 
to the atmosphere of the age in which they were 
born. That is another class of men to which 
your gratitude, the gratitude of the whole of 
mankind, is due. 

If we look back to similar epochs in history— 
take the Retormation, for instance—there is one 
great figure that towers above all others. We 
never think of the Reformation without think- 
ing of Luther. So in the case of O’Connell, 
Melancthon, Fulton, who gave us the steam- 
boat; Morse, who gave us the telegraph. They 
pronounced the idea around which all the ele- 
ments center like a magnetic force and invented 
the method, which belongs to one man. When 
you scrutinize the history that figure stands out 
as distinct as Luther does, and as the years roll 
away and centuries gather between the specta- 
t|tor and the effort, the other actors will retire 
to their place, and, as history says of Luther, he 
struck the key-note, he invented the tools by 
which this was done, he summoned these other 
men from study and castle and battle-field and 
t | college and compelled them, as it were, like the 
channel of a great river, into one movement. 
When history proncunces that name it will be our 


’ 


t | claim is not participated in by any other inter- 
ests; they all take their place around it, under 
.| it, in subordination to it, and when you go be- 
hind it to names like Woolman and Lundy, and 
the men on the other side of the water, they 
again do not come up to it; they, .as it were, in 
a certain sense prepared the advent as John the 
Baptist did, but the final point that struck 
twelve in the history of the nation, that an- 
t| nounced the new enterprise to which all others 
were to bend as the sheaves did to Joseph’s in 
] | the dream. 

Mr. Phillips then sketched the change in the 
condition ot the colored race during the past 


the Southern question. 


the world are on them. 
will follow in the van. 

South have worked, been thrifty, and laid up 
money. 


think, that God is more equable in the distribu- J 
tion of his gifts than you imagine. The man| money, and they have shown another thing, and 
who has the largest pile of wealth is able only | that is, they have stood by each other. He 


thanked God that the Southern blacks were un- 


r 
proper position and good would come out of it. 


them. It is very hard to get recognition in this 
world; the ranks are full, and, as Daniel Web- 
ster says, there is no room except on top. 
the colored man means to enter this arena, 
winning his spurs, ne must study and work and 
be thorough in his scholarship. 
transition state to-day what does it mean by 
standing by one another? ‘The press of Massa- 
chusetts had deserted you, and the press of New 
York is the private property of wealthy men, 
and you cannot expect them to recognize your 
troubles. The election of Bristow means ten 
per cent. more in these gentlemen’s pockets, 
and they don’t want to recognize this question 
again; they want it crushed out. But the very 
mention of Blaine’s name draws out the devil 
and develops the very antagonism already al- 
luded to. Without talking party, see that your 
representative is right on the Southern question. 
Without telling you who you should vote for tor 
President, I will say that Senator Morton, with 
the one exception of a lax morality in private 
life—not money—he was an exact copy of our 
Governor Andrew; he was the John A. Andrew 
of the West. He understood the Southern 
question, and his brains were shown in the Ku- 
Klux legislation. The man at Cincinnati who 
understands the Southern question is my can- 
didate for the Presidency; and if I don’t get 
whom I want [ shall have taught tke people of 
the country and the press of Boston a lesson. 
(Applause. } 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON 

was then introduced and warmly greeted. He 
returned thanks for the kind remarks of Mr. 
Phillips, and was thankful to God tor being per- 
mitted to live to see the end of slavery. Without 
being in the mood to return compliments, he felt 
compelled to say that no one was a harder worker 
than he in the anti-slavery cause. He was glad 
of the formation of the club. He fully accorded 
with Mr. Phillips’s remarks, and said there was 
no more vital question in the country than the 
rights of the colored men. The South wished 
to domineer and subjugate the colored people. 

They want to deprive them of citizenship, drive 
them to the wall and make serfs of them. He 
regretted that he observed a lack of the impor- 
tance of the Southern question in the country, 

and referred to the gush of rebels in Boston onthe 

17th of June last, when the latter walked through 

our streets with Leads erect, as if they had done 

nothing worthy of censure. If all the colored 

men in the South were to vute he felt sure all 

the old slaveholding States would vote in the 

coming election for the Democratic candidate 

for the presidency. He did not believe Blaine, 

Morton nor Bristow could be elected, and was 

afraid the country was going to be delivered 

over to the South. We have to go through 

hardships, and it may be a baptism of fire, and 

the future has a dark outlook. The fault is with 

our system of government, which allows Ala- 

bima and Georgia to rule on their own soil. 

The change, however, which has taken place is 

a cause for great thankfulness, and the prejudice 

is dying, and the colored man is rising more and 

more. All these things are the indication of a 











great revolution which, of course, we cannot | {¢TPretation—each side having able advocates | his favor; he 


friend, Mr. Garrison. [Applause.] That gran@ 


half-century, and spoke of the importance of 


They have shown work by laying up 


manageable by the whites, because that was their 
You have got to that point in your race where 
you have tools, but you must know how to use 


If 


In this present 





living memorial of history. If the society were 
anything more than an casy-going club of re- 
spectabilities, chiefly occupied in lionizing and 
being lionized by all the great people who pass 
its doors, it would summon the wealth of Boston 


We blame Boston, in this year of 1876, that it 
has not the patriotic spirit and the inventive ge- 
nius to save a building which could have been 
made so useful in its two-fold religious and his- 


what blind old CEdipus, in the ancient tragedy, 
called ‘sufferings, origin and long-leveling 
time.” But it isthe eraof materialism. ‘Their 
land is full of silver and gold, neither is there 
any end of their treasures; they worship the 
work of their own hands, that which their own 
fingers have made, and the mean (or common) 
man,” adds the profound prophet, ‘ boweth 
down and the great man humbleth himselt” to 
this greed of gain; ‘‘therefore forgive them not.” 


—Springfield Republican. 


The bell which has been hung in the tower of 
the Old South Church, at the corner of Wash- 
ington street and Milk street, in Boston, has 
been lowered down, and hoisted into the tower 
of the New Old South Church on the Back Bay. 
“To say ‘New Old South.’” remarked a friend 
this morning, in the cars, ‘‘is like saying old new 
rum!” And he continued, *‘If there was any pos- 
sible chance for the present members of that 
church to ever meet in the great After-here, 
with the spirit of the pious Madame Norton, 
what a comfort there would be in the thought of 
the blowing-up they would receive! But St. 
Peter will never let them pass in. The sound 
of the old bell will be in their ears all the time 
with more startling surprise than the crowing 
of the cock which Peter heard and went out and 
wept; it will be a ‘passing bell’ which will toll 
and toll through all eternity in their ears!” 
Meantime it announces no more to the throb- 
bing business heart of the city the hour of noon. 
It no more will _: nnounce with joyous peal the 
hour of one P. M., and fill the streets with 
those who seek their dinner. 

Everybody who dwells or does business in 
that region of which the ‘Old South church” 
has been the territorial center for a hundred 
years misses those sounds and waits for them 
at mid-day and at nine o’clock in the evening. 
A hundred years!—that bell has been rung 
morning, noon and night. The clock used to 
strike the hours, and from Cornhill southward 
everybody, as they came up, looked up at the 


body, as they came down, looked up at the old 
dial. And that is doomed to go, also. 
power of the soft-brained majority who have, 


alas! the legal right, or the right which the 
courts can give, to silence the efforts of the 
hereditary pew-owners, and to pass over the 
control of the church and ground consecrated 
long ago by pious hearts and hallowed by the 
prayers and praises of generation after genera- 
tion of devout men and women; desecrated, re- 
covered, consecrated anew; all the more dear 
and more hallowed because of its rescue from 


the ravages of war, and its salvation from de- 


Cruz rum, such as they had in pre-revolution- 


ary times, or of old Medford, or of brandy, such 
as Peter Faneuil imported under the name of 
rum—may go in place of the spiritual sus- 
tenance with which once the pastors of the par- 


ish solaced their people. But we of this gen- 
eration shall miss the bell; shall miss the clock ; 


steeple. 


dock elms ard the old elm-tree on the Common, 
and the Common itself, maybe; and the Old 
South meeting-house, and all, will be forgotten. 
The new church on Back Bay can never take 
the same rank in history, nor become venerable. 


be ‘‘settling,” and the tower leans southward 
out of perpendicular. 
looks forlorn, like a cat in a strange garret, and 
has nobody to be rung to. The Boston boy, 


absence in foreign lands, will never recognize 


to his childhood days. ‘‘There is the State 
House!” he will exclaim as he comes up the 
harbor and the gilded dome reflects with glitter- 
ing light the rays of the ascending sun; but the 
tall spire of the old church, which was the in- 
carnation of his boyhood’s religious thought, will 
be wanting. The mosques and cupolas and 
domes, painted with faney-colored hues, seem- 
ingly as evanescent as the buildings of the cen- 
tennial exhibition, will never supply its place. 
—S. B. Noyes, in Norfolk County Gazette. 


clock; and from Winter street northward every- 


The 


vouring fire—to pass it over to be occupied for 
business purposes, or to be pulled down and the 
sacred ground on which it stands to be occupied 
by trade, and sugar and tea and cotton and woolen 
cloth—perhaps a hogshead or two of Santa 


shall miss the gray, grand, graceful tower and 
What will Washington street be to us without 
the Old South? But, ah! Washington street 


will soon know us of this generation no more 
forever; and we shall pass away with the Pad- 


Age will not hallow that architec-ural monstros- 
ity. Even now the ground beneath it is said to 


The old bell up there 


returning to his native city after long years of 


in that steeple, if he descries it, the steeple dear 


We know there are those who honestly believe 
in the righteousness of the death-penalty—that 
it is the only way to protect society—and, as a 
contemporary remarked, in commenting on, 


has recently 


where no murder had really been committed. 


ears the other day, about a young man, scarce 
more than a boy, employed it a wholesale es- 
tablishment of this city. The young man has | 
constructed a miniature gallows (where he got 
his pattern may be conjectured by those who 
know of these matters), and every hapless rat, 
cat or dog that he can lay hands on is stran- 
gled on the strange machine for the amusement 
of our hero, who is constantly learning his les- 
sons from murderers, both legal and illegal; for 
what is really the difference—to take away life 
under the protection and safeguards of law 
without fear of retaliation, to take life thus de- 
liberately and with premeditation though with- 
out malize, or to take away life under the influ- 
ence of liquor, uncontrolled passion, or the 
temptations of the greed of gain, with all the 
risks of discovery and punishment? To us the 
latter really looks the more courageous mur- 
derer of the two. 

But we were going to inquire what these earn- 
est advocates of capital punishment would pro- 
pose doing with such a rapidly-developing mur- 
derer as the boy in question, who declares that 
his purpose is to watch the creatures as they 
strangle, and who already shows temper and 
restiveness to his human companions who ex- 
postulate with him. Would they nip the boy’s 
propensities in the bud by strangling him now 
to prevent future mischief, or would they wait 
the full development of his character under the 
education of the school of legal murder? 

We can’t help thinking that the fears of those 
who claim that the only safety for society lies in 
the perpetration of another murder are ground- 
less, and that their arguments are illogical and 
false. We once knew a man —old, pcor, as the 
world counts poverty, and somewhat limited and 
narrow, it is true, in mary of his views—a non- 
resistant, so-called, and he used to say: ‘I don’t 
believe in murder or war. If murder is to be 
committed, let murderers do it; / have nothing 
to do with it.” We find ourselves growing 
daily into his opinion in this matter, and we 
have even studied the subject until the question 
has arisen whether a penal colony—in Alaska, 
for instance—might not be in order for the next 
centennial to bring about for this great and 
growing nation! 





Reformers that Need Reforming. 

For all sincere and consistent honesty in pol- 
tics, as in everything else, we have a profound 
respect; but for the cry of reform, simply as a 
catchword and subterfuge for personal advance- 
ment or the success of a faction, we have just 
as much regard as for any other trick of 
schemers. We have observed in the course of 
a somewhat prolonged intimacy with politics 
that the real and valuable reformer is not he 
who starts up occasionally in spasmodic efforts 
to ‘‘reform politics,” goes to a caucus or coa- 
vention or two, proclaims his former party as- 
sociates ‘‘corrupt” or ‘‘not to be trusted,” and 
ends his labors with the successful elevation of 
himself or friends into the honor or position he 
desired; but he who, with a right conception of 
what politics are ina republican government, 
systematically attends the primary meetings, 
endeavors to represent his everyday character 
in the choice of delegates, and by faithful word 
and right action continually seeks to bring the 
great privilege of suffrage in line with mercan- 
tile honor and the teachings of morality. There 
are hundreds of men in every ward and com- 
munity of the North whose interest in poli- 
tics has just this basis—the substantial, honest, 
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REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 


EDITORIAL and PRINTING-OFFICES of ** THE COM- 


building, 
NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 


LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET, 
not far from our former office, where we shall be 


The Belknap Impeachment. 
The national Senate has decided an important 


civil offenders—that, notwithstanding resigna- 
tion of office, it has jurisdiction over the offen- 
der for the purpose of trial. Anentire fortnight 
was consumed in discussion of the point at issue, 
and many able arguments were made— mostly 
elaborately written—pro and con. Although 
the Senate was in secret session on the question, 
itis known that arguments were presented by the 
following Senators: For jurisdiction—Messrs. 
Bayard, Bogy, Cockrell, Cooper, Dawes, Ed- 
munds, Kelly, Kernan, Key, McDonald, Maxey, 
Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill of Vermont, Sar- 
gent, Saulsbury, Sherman, Stevenson, Wad- 
leigh, Wallace, Whyte and Wright. These 
arguments were all written, excepting those by 
Messrs. Cockrell, Dawes and Kelly. Against 
jurisdiction—Messrs. Allison, Booth, Boutwell, 
Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Conkling, 
Cragin, Eaton, Frelinghuysen, Howe, Ingalls, 
Jones of Florida, Logan, McMillan and Morton. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
= It will not do ever to trust the professions 


We are pleased to announce that the BUSINESS, 


MONWEALTH” are now established in the new 


CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE 


question in connection with the impeachment of 


trustworthy citizens who make American citi- 
zenship honorable by upright and faithful, duty 
at the polls, as well as elsewhere. 


of superactive advocates of ‘‘reform” without 
keeping an eye on their practices. Thus, ina 
ward in this city, where the delegates to our 
late Republican State Convention were chosen 
and claimed as preeminent reformers—very re- 
spectable and very worthy men all—the inde- 
pendent voters found, on entering the ward- 
room, a complete list of three delegations—to 
the State and the Congressional conventions, 
and to the Ward and City Committee—all made 
up and printed on delicately-colored paper. No 
other individuals thought it worth while to fore- 
stall the choice of the independent electors by 
bringing in a cut-and-dried list for even a single 
convention; but the tip-top, high-toned super- 
excellent reformers in this case gave no oppor- 
tunity for a choice of representatives by a mark- 
ing-list, or a committee-selection, or the desig- 
nation of each delegation separately; but the 
three complete lists—on which the getter-up of 
the names kindly appeared in two of the three 
lists—were voted for at once without available 
opposition. We do not know that there would 
have been any, under any circumstances, as 

the selections were well enough; but the man- 

ner of the selection showed that the old tricks 

of politicians were familiar to the hands of 
these reformers. 

We remember that in 1868 we had an Adju- 

tant-General in this State who had been a 

right-hand man to Gov. Andrew through the 

whole war; who had the good-will of the en- 

tire soldiery of the State, both in times of peace 
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MINOR MATTERS. 
THE ANNIVERSARIES.—For a wonder we have | the 
had generally pleasant weather, this week, and | namely, how 
to rescue this trophy of ’76 from destruction. | censuring and belittling Maine legislation, which ‘%@ Various anniversary occasions have been 
abolished capital punishment, | well attended. The woman-suffrage and the 
‘When murderers cease to take life, then it will | P€@ Teligious bodies seem to have attracted 
be time for the state to cease to punish capi- | most attention. At the former good speaking 
torical character, and which was so ennobled by| tally.” It does look a little as though that ™#* the rule, Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips 
writer had some doubt even of the positiveness | lending their voices. Mr. Phillips considered 
of his own assertion, some question as tothe pro-_‘t the most important question of the day. The 
priety of capital punishmentin certain cases,even | “°™€n’S movement in all its phases had a 
‘broader and stronger claim upon the people 
Here is a strange relation that reached our than either the great questions of labor or 
The corruption, so prevalent in this 
country, was the most natural consequence in 
It had been gathering for years. 
Woman-suffrage was a right, not a privilege. 
Woman's right to it was inherent, and in time it 
The subscription festival on 
William I. 
Bowditch presided, and George S. Hale, a con- 
servative lawyer, gave his argument in favor ot 
The temperance associations, and 
the religious bodies also had good meetings. 


finance. 


the world. 


would all be right. 
Wednesday night was significant. 


the cause. 





DercoraTtion-Day.— A beautiful 


comrades with flowers. 


church, being especially noticeable. 


clear of debt. 


and patriotism. 


of flowers. Others used ivy only. 


pense. 


continuance. 


hindrance. 
it is himself.” 
ing a commission in the army. 


the payment. 


the interviews described. 


ate to the contrary. 


stranger. 


it. 


ceived it. 





cords it :— 


severing the head from the body. 


with it. 


tinct. 


minutes from the time the drop fell. 
vertebree. 


gether. 


community do not so see it! 


Sons of Temperance, the later and 


day was 
vouchsafed on Tuesday, being cool and bright, 
and the occasion was very generally observed. 
The Grand Army posts of this city and vicinity 
turned out in large numbers and participated in 
the usual ceremonies of strewing the graves of 
The orations were in- 
teresting, those of General Butler in Music Hall, 
General Horace Binney Sargent in Chelsea, and 
the Rev. William B. Wright in Berkeley-street 
Some of 
the posts hitherto prominent in the decorative 
service refrained this year, owing to the great 
expense, which they could not bear and remain 
The florists are charged with ad- 
vancing their prices for flowers, which is to be 
regretted, for the vccasion calls for generosity 
To save the cost, one of the 
posts, last year, simply placed small flags on 
the soldiers’ graves, thereby saving the expense 
The burden 
to city posts is very large, unlike that to the 
country posts, which can avail themselves of 
shrubbery, etc., from the woods, at little ex- 
We trust there will be no cessation of 
the beautiful custom, but it is evident a less ex- 
pensive method must be adopted to insure its 


Turninc THe Tapies.—Mr. Speaker Kerr 
has been willing to let the investigations of his 
party go on against Republican officials without 
Now he has a chance to ‘know how 
He has been arraigned for sell- 
Lawrence Har- 
ney, under oath, and in presence of a large 
company, testified positively that in 1866 he 
paid the Speaker, then a member of the House 
from Indiana, $450 for procuring a second- 
lieutenant’s commission in the regular army for 
Augustus P. Green of New York city, and nar- 
rated the circumstances of the negotiation and 
Speaker Kerr, pale and haggard 
with mortal illness, listened to the tale, and then, 
being by his own request put under oath, posi- 
tively denied not only that he ever received any 
money for procuring this particular appoint- 
ment, or any appointment, but that he ever 
knew the man Harney, or had with him any of 
His word and char- 
acter are to be respected, though two witnesses, 
the beneficiary and Harney, positively assever- 
It is a question of veracity. 
It is singular that Kerr should appoint a man 
from New York, and he a Republican, and a 
There is no question that he was ap- 
pointed by Kerr, as the war-office records show 
Green swears that he gave Harney money 
to give to Kerr; Harney swears that he did give 
the money to Kerr; and Kerr says he never re- 
Further developments must come. 


HANGING as A Fine Art.—We have not yet 
arrived at this quite; but with the experience 
gained at Worcester, last Friday, on a poor 
wretch named Frost, we shall progress doubt- 
less—if we continue equally civilized. 
how the considerate and unsensational Spy re- 


Here is 


The drop fell without the slightest noise, let- 
ting the doomed man fall a distance of about 
eight feet. ‘The result of the fall was unexpect- 
ed, and a murmur arose as the full situation was | aioe : : 
realized. The knot of the rope was placed be- {money by their investment. Mr. Schenck is 
bind the left ear almost at the center of the | highly censurable in the fact that he lent his | 
neck, and the force of the fall was so great that| name and influence to this speculation, for in | of wire of different colors, and was. made 
the rope cut nearly through the neck, almost 
The blood 


Tue Goop TempcLar Orver DIviDED BY THE 
Cotorep Question.—Like its antetype, the 


fresher | , : ie ree 
| Schenck in several prevarications about his in 


4 ars is havi i ble ; ‘. . : Os ; 
order of Good Templars is having its troubles | +. o4t in the affair, which cannot but remain a | son to say 80, more majestic-looking than the: 


over the question of the admission of colored 


I say, then, that this principle finds its limita- 
tion here chietly in the relations that we sus- 
tain to our fellowmen and to all our fellow- 
beings, and here comes in the one principle that 
ought to guide us in our social life. Take one | 
of the commoner and darker phases of the vio- 


lation of this principle—one ths ed hi : A “ 
| I at [ need hardly | sciously contented with doing something less, 


speak out, and yet would not pass by. Whathas | : A A 
become of the principle, of the manhood, of the j something poorer, dragging # cart, and simply 


honor, of the virtue, of the truth, of the sensibil- | 
ity of that man who, for the sake of his own pass- 


springs of inexhaustible joy. And the obliga- 
tion comes in just here. May, translated, be- 
comes ought. That is, a man ought to be all 
he can. If a horse is capable of grand speed, 
of doing the highest and finest work that is pos- 


have fallen below that which he was capable of, 
ing pleasure, trenches upon the rights of anothe }and might be morally condemned as having be- 
home, or who is willing to take i at he Sari — —_ vi ore oneaen we eng oni 
price of the reputation, the standing, the life, of | = ie “g ith th gts sialiti : re = eli Seine 
some other human being?—leaving, perhaps, pep Seber nag sae os et us ith eg on 
some one who might have been a noble woman, | bei eager pe m pit mo oe a wae 4. aignest 
the center of a noble home, stranded, outcast, Pree . Aa pce ae Se pis nae Oita 
scarred and broken—cast over the side of the/ — oy sable i rag - Z sewer diving 
athway along which human progress travels. | a saredeig st a Srp aga BC - pa 
f you will but think of it, and analyze the pe oo onc ~ nape Pa ae 
principle that makes a man capable of enjoying | esti = ha 7 oor wore eS 
Limself at the cost of others in such a way as| none Out Be peer sep mpl 8 5 
this, you will see that if it only be carried deep eens oS oes ee Arty 0 up to God, 
enough, and filled full enough with passion, and bbgaqra — ye — acme — —ae 
made strong enough, it is simply a realization | rss < “toll ‘oe ane 4 gy ba Asie Ps 
of our deepest and most terrible conceptions of | -eesniir slays ee ae of light until - 
that which is most darkly satanic. Devilhiood | nt angele paerepuaes foaer yr pec eager = 
itselt means nothing more than this—a ‘coking | aglow, and you come to the very source of light 
for pleasure, a seeking to carry out the individ. | itself. So as you travel from humanity toward 
ual will of tye person for his pe sratiicdien God, toward heaven, your pathway broadens 
without any Tegard to the price that must be | and brightens, just according to those beautiful 
5 ; words of the Bible: ‘*The path of the just is as 


paid by the victim of his desires. | bs : 
I pass now, atter touching upon these princi- | the shining light that shineth more and more 


ples thus, to consider two or three conditions of | ee. 
human happiness. How shall we seek to be| 
happy? The first and most common condition, | 
the one that lies at the foundation of all, is ex: | 





‘The Wendell Phillips’ Club. 


MESSRS. PHILLIPS AND GARRISON ON THE 


{sible to the horse, it that horse could be con- | 


working in the drudgery of the world, he would | 


the Club would succeed, that its menibers would 
stand together, and go forward helping on the 
great work of humanity. He also expressed 
the hope that the Northern States would manage 
to keep the government out of the hands of the 
| South, and that his fears would prove ground- 
| less.—Journal. 





| The Old South Meeting-House, 

So the Philistines have triumphed, and the 
sacred old meeting-house is to be torn down! 
The Old South at Boston is one of the only two 
buildings left in New England of thorough and 
; genuine revolutionary interest, and the most 
valuable in that quaiity of the two. There is 
; Faneuil Hall, but, in 1776, the hall was only 
| half as large as the meeting-house, and all the 
| great popular appeals of the Adamses, of Otis 
and of Warren, were made in the Old South. 
It was already venerable. But Faneui! Hall 
has been doubled in size, and there is no iden- 
tity in the present hall with the old one. The 
old State House has qrtite lost its identity, hav- 
ing been almost entirely made over, besides 
being obnoxious from its position. But the Old 
South, amid all its vicissitudes, has been pre- 





stands in nobody's way, and offends nobody. 
Lifting its severely simple front by the great 
street of the city, where the tide of life flows 
fastest, it is the wost conspicuous and the most 
precious memorial of the revolutionary fathers 
in New England. Independence Hall at Phila- 
delphia, almost half a century younger in its 
life, can alone excel it or equal it in the whole 
country. No historic structure is henceforth 











pressed in the one word, health. Ido not mean 


simply physical health. I mean health of body, ! gee 





wealth of mind, health of soul. That is, right | REMARKS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS 

* relationship between the different parts of our Mr. Chairman and members of the ‘club: I 
own deing, and between our own being and our, feel profoundly sensible and grateful for the 
physical and social sutroundings. You can re- | honor you do me ir, putting my name on your | 
member a time, if you have become too wearied | club. ‘It is one of the most touching and agree- | 
and diseased with the cares and burdens of life | able testimonies that a man could receive as | 
to feel it to-day, and you know some one who | evidence of kindly and appreciative regards of | 
stands for a Tepresentative of it to-day, to whom | the members. It tempts me to say in beginning 
simple existence is ecstasy. Opening the eyes what we may say here without any dang of | 
and letting the light come in is joy. Simply | misunderstanding or misapprehension, better 
stretching the muscles and feeling the power of | perhaps, than could be said more ublicl in| 
the arm gives a thrill of preasure. To feel the | some respects. eaten ore 
air fan the cheek is a delight. The conscious. | 
ness of physical vigor is a constant joy; 
where health is it will always be so. 
man feels the touch of the east 













fect health has passed by. If the eye is di rugg i 

; y. jis- | that st le, 
eased, the falling of the gentle, reid light PPA poe vatenginen 
of heaven upon it is a pang of pain. And sol 
say of any faculty, whether physical, mental or 


C ide the honor, you can | 
Ordinary history, journalism, the 
hurrah of to-day, mixes up names indiscrimin- 
ately, and for you it is the great epoch of all his- 








and exert itself to procure the devotion of its 
building to historic purposes, the building need 
In looking back at the emancipation of your 20t be sacrificed. At all events, the church 
and | race there are certain lines to be drawn in re-; Will be held responsible by posterity and will be 
a Bide a} gard pope meaning, purpose and functions of prc ea _ clergyman who cut 
‘ ; g | some of the great n en who are c i own Shakespeare's mulberry-tree i 
of pain, he may know that the time of his per- it. Intelligent as you would be Senta Gk a house go to ruin is execrated by the worl, - 


ciety, which has not raised a finger, so far as 
we have noticed, for the preservation of this 


twentieth century will behold within the limits | 
of this State a single stone or brick placed above 
another by our fathers in the eighteenth century. 

We shall not blame the courts for the pass to 
which things have come; they had only a !egal 
problem to deal with. But we do blame the 
church whose property the Old South meeting- 
house is. We do not ask them to sacrifice the 
value of their property, but, without doubt, if 
the church were to offer it for a reusonable sum 


y: E 
e blame the Massachusetts Historical So- 





vania, Caperton, 
Dawes, Dennis, Edmunds, Goldthwaite, Gor- 
don, Hamilton, Hitchcock, Kelly, Kernan, Key, | the party to take ground against the regularly- | viding that only one Grand Lodge should be | ; ; Lira 
nominated candidate of his party for any private, | chartered in any State, District or Territory. | but faintly describe the appearance of this city | worthy part of the display, with their wooden- 


McCreery, McDonali, Maxey, Mitchell, Mor- Pixs : : ws 
After two days’ discussion a substitute was | since the opening of the Exposition, on the 10th | gojeq shoes, 


rill of Vermont, Norwood, Randolph, Ransom, 
Robertson, Sargent, Saulsbury, Sherman, Ste- 
venson, Thurman, Wadleigh, Wallace, Whyte, 
Withers and Wright, 37; against jurisdiction— 
Messrs. Allison, Booth, Boutwell, Bruce, Cam- 
eron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Clayton, Conk- 
ling, Cragin, Dorsey, Eaton, Ferry, Freling- 
huysen, Hamlin, Harvey, Howe, Ingalls, Jones 
of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Logan, McMillan, 
Morrill of Maine, Morton, Oglesby, Paddock, 
Patterson, Spencer, West and Windom, 29; 
excused from voting, as they have not heard all 
of the arguments. Messrs. Alcorn and Barnum, 
served substantially in form and substance, | 2; 
and Sharon, 4. * 


ate can exercise jurisdiction, it is still doubtful 
when Belknap will be tried, it tried at all. 
is certain that if there is a trial it will last at 
least five or six weeks, and business is so press- 
ing upon Congress that it will be found difficult 
safe in Massachusetts, nor is it probable that the | to take time for it before the 
It will require a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
to convict him, but more than one-third have 
voted that that body has no right to take juris- 
diction—and it is questioned whether it is ad- 
visable, under these circumstances, to go through 
the form of a trial. Senators are already dis- 
cussing the question in the new light thrown 
upon it, and it may be some days before a de- 
cision is reached. 


a little boy of his teacher, the other day. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, there will be,” replied the teacher; ‘‘and 
: why not?” “Piper is going to ve hung !” said the 

child. The little fellow was growing up to re- 
gard these days of execution as legal holidays. 


These arguments were all written, excepting 
those by Messrs. Logan and Morton. It will be 
seen that the issue was not decided on party 


crats generally favored jurisdiction. 





Bayard, Bogy, Burnside, Cameron of Pennsy]- 





be 


absent, Messrs. Anthony, Conover, Johnsto 
Although a majority have voted that the Sen- 


It 


autumn months. 





‘*Will there be a school on Friday ?” inquired 
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and war; who had rendered conspicuous ser- 
vice in political and journalistic fields — we 
mean Gen. Schouler. 
grounds, but from constitutional and statute in- | particular individual to Congress did not meet 








The nomination of a 


declined to support him-—indeed, 


men. 


One would suppose that the good sense | 
of members and established political relations | 
of the country would prevent any such disa- | 
greement as is recorded. The twenty-second | 
annual session of the Grand Lodge of the| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


| by the troops under his 
civil war. Now, had he 


flag without alluding to his own feeling 


for a kindly feeling 


written. 


production of his was afterwards printed 
pamphlet form, 
culation amongst his friends. 


munication, and thanked the General for it. 
despised him as a traitor. 
ceived. 


London, as the matter was brought to the not 
of the legation some time ago. 


journals, for I think vou wi!! agree with 


General Ripley has proved to his country. 


civil war, like others educated at West Poi 


very respectiully, yours, 


States of America. 
We hope much of the later patriotism of 
South—so conspicuously proclaimed on the 1 


fairs made their report last Thursday upon 


with the public interest.” 


justify the conclusions reached. It does 
appear that Mr. Schenck was guilty of any 
tentional wrong-doing, but he certainly ough 


1871, for $375,000, and afterwards 


tain claim in litigation. 


selling the property. 


Silliman had reported strongly in favor of 
mine. 


or since. The prospectus of the company 


General Robert C. Schenck, United States M 
ister, London,” as one of the directors. 











England have lost a considerable amount 


mine. 





director. 


| tor received $2500 a year. 


| stigma upon his reputation. 
| 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 29, 1876. 


command during your ! 
written and returned | 


it has been his wish since the war 
to exist between th 

and South, etc., etc., it would have rig 
right, and I should not have troubled you with 
this letter, but I think it my duty to tell you 
that a more hypocritical, lying letter was never 
Do you know, sir, in March, 187 
when England bad a difficulty with America 
about the -‘Alabama” claims, General Ripley 
wrote a very long letter to our War Office, 
giving them all the information he possessed as 
regards the defences of America—pointing out 
the best places to land troops; what support 
might be expected from the South; and sketch- 
ing out a plan of our entire campaign. This 


without his name to it, for cir- 
1 He favored me 
with a copy, also a letter cautioning me not to 
let “‘any Yanks get hold of it.” I know the 
War Office acknowledged the receipt of his com- 


the same time I think it is very probable they 
sp’ I have no doubt the 
origioal letter is preserved, and the authorities, 
if asked, would acknowledge that it was duly re- 
I send a copy of this to Colonel Chese- 
borough, Charge d’Aftfairs, American Legation, 


; You are quite 
at liberty to use this letter in any way you think 
fit, and I Go not believe I am doing wrong in 
mailing copies of it to some of your leading 


that Americans ought to know what a traitor 


course he may have had property at stake, 
other reasons for joining the South during your 


but to betray his country to a foreign power, 
and at the same time be anxious hioself to join 
in the fray, is quite a different matter.—Apolo- 
gizing for troubling you with this letter, I am, 


at ‘i J. R. Lee Betvasyse, 
To the Governor of Massachusetts, United 


ot June last, in this city and vicinity—is not of 
the same Brummagem order with Gen. Ripley’s! 


MINISTER SCHENCK AND THE Emma SILVER 
Mins.—The House Committee on Foreign At- 


connection of Minister Schenck with the Emma 
Mine transactions in England, their conclusions 
finding consummation, as we mentioned last 
week, in a resolution condemning Mr. Schenck 
for becoming a director of the company, and 
expressing the opinion that his operations in 
connection with its shares and their venders 
were “‘ill advised, unfortunate and incompatible 
The report is a fair 
one, and the public sense of the country will 


have seen the obvious impropriety of his course. 
The Emma Silver Mine is situated in Utah. 
Two American citizens, named Park and Bax- 
ter, purchased a half interest in it, in April, 
bought a 
one-sixteenth interest, at the rate of a million 
and a half for the whole mine, subject to a cer- 
It was subsequently 
agreed between the owners and claimant’s coun- 
sel that the property should be offered for sale. 
In September, Park and the claimant’s counsel, 
Stewart, sailed for England with the purpose of 
The stock was accord- 
ingly put upon the English market through one 
Albert Grant, a successful manipulator of such 
enterprises, who seems to have taken hold of 
the speculation upon the assurance that Schenck 
would be willing to be a director, and after Prof. 


During this period extraordinary efforts 
were made to produce a large yield of ore, in 
consequence of which the product, for tour 
months, was larger than it has ever been before 


The 
result was that a London company was formed. 
For thirteen months dividends of 1 1-2 per cent. 
a month were paid, but since that time no divi- 
dends have been either paid or earned, the 
shares have shrunk in value from £32 per share 
to £1 5s., and a good many confiding people in 


a private 
enterprise carried on in his own country but of- 
fered for sale in the councry to which he is ac- | lished a few years since on the coast of Africa. 
credited. The committee say distinctly there | Here are ox-goads of rhinoceros-hide, lon 
is not only nothing, in all the evidence, going | 
to show that Gen. Schenck knew or suspected | butt that corroborates the stories told of this 
that any fraud was intended upon the public, | creature’s invulnerability. 
but, on the contrary, all the evidence goes to | of native birds delight the ladies and the orni- 
show that he had full faith in the value of the | thologists; ostrich-feathers, each one magnifi- 
Nevertheless he ought to have had dis- | cent enough to serve as a plume for the heir- 
cernment enough to be suspicious of the induce- | apparent to the Empire of India. 
ments that were held out to him to become a/ the notion you are in danger of forming, that 
Park lent him $50,000 without inter- | Orange must be a delightful place to live in. 
It is reassuring, after the above details, which | ogt for one year to invest in the stock, and guar- | you come across a collection of all the insects 
might possibly cause one to doubt the value of | anieed that it should pay two per cent. per | to be found there, beautiful, indeed, under glass... 
capital punishment, to have eight eminent phy- | month. Of tie 500 shares which he purchased, | but some of them so formidable-looking that 
sicians subscribe to a statement that ‘‘the said | 475 were to be given back at a specified time, | you become resigned to the fact that the whole 
execution was properly performed in all re-| the other 25 having been sold by him to a Mrs. | thickness of the globe intervenes between you 


Cockrell, Cooper, *Davis, | public 


claring that it was not proper for an official of | prevent united working—the constitution pro- | 
| riegated buniiug. Scott's lies in “Marmion”; ble 


personal reasons. 
appended to the recent call fur a conference in 
New York for the purification of politics! 


live to see. Inconclusion, Mr. Garrison hoped | from each of the two parties, though the Demo- | made some little opposition to him—in a word, | 
exercised what our friend Freeman Clarke has | The representatives of the British Grand Lodges | 
On Monday evening the vote was reached. | in two State conventions justified as the divine made a demand that the constitution should be | 
It stood as follows: For jurisdiction—Messrs. | right of ‘*bolting”—and refused to vote for him. | 80 amended as to allow the chartering of separ- | —_ 
The Governor of the State dismissed this old | ate Grand Lodges in any State, District or Ter- | The monotonous hue of brick, so often com- | we have hitherto mentioned. To do justice to 
servant for his independent action, de-|ritory where differences of language or race | mented on as peculiar to the city, appes 


That Governor’s name was 


World was held last week in Louisville, Ky. | 


! 





THE CENTENNIAL FURORE. 


The first thing to catch the eye of a stranger 
in Philadelphia is the profuse display of flags. has more space 


naar reaffirming the broad doctrine that the | of May :— 


|order in no way recognizes any difference of 


Again, in 1868, it was deemed all important | color or race, and that any proviso in any | 


r. 


honorable political work. There is no question | 
of that, for upright men disbursed it. 
startling cry for this money for political pur- 
poses was from whom? 
the great advocate and apostle of Spartan sim- | (colored) re 
plicity and South-Sea Island economy 
ducting elections! 

We hardly think we have fallen upon a more 
virtuous era of political management now than 
existed eight years ago. 
We only ask our readers to keep their intellects 
clear, and not be bamboozled by specious claims 
to superior excellence on the part of any class. 
In other words, let the ‘‘reformers” present 
credentials that they have reforme.! 


An 


purposes—for conference. It was a goodly com- 
pany, and the dinner was excellent. —_— 
oysters, and before the soup was brought on, | secession from the body. The seceders repre- | Stripes, 
the appeal was started, and $24,000 were pledged | sent the Grand Lodges of England, Scotland, display, but in serene of the cosmopolitan | grotesque figures and crowned with the most 
for the pending elections. This was only a| Wales, Ireland and Nova Scotia, including $pitit proper to the time the flags of all na-! delicate and graceful framework, over which is 
third of what was raised here and elsewhere for | nearly half the membership of the order. 
the purpose; and of the amount raised in Mass- | RE enn, 
chusetts ten thousand dollars were sent into In- | 


diana. The money was all legitimately used in | PUGNED.—It will be remembered that Gen. Rip-| ments whose ample 


After the 


| 


But the 


From Carl Schurz, | 


But we may have. 





that certain States should in the October elec- | Grand Lodge constitution that contravenes this | 
tions show a Republican bias that would prove 
an augury of success in the followiag Novem- 
Indiana was one of these States. 
urgent appeal came over to Boston from the 
far-West for money to aid in this expression. 
A fabulous sum was dewanded to ‘‘save Indi- 
ana.” The chairman of the State committee 
arranged a dinner at the St. James Hotel, to 
which he invited the leading wealthy Republi- 
cans—those accustomed to giving for political 


| fundamental principle is absolutely null and 
| void, at the same time recognizing the right of | 
Grand Lodges to determine to whom it shall, 
grant charters for subordinate lodges. 
was proposed by the Canadian representatives, 





in con- | ow Charleston. How the letter from Gen. 

| Ripley accompanying that act struck an English 
correspondent of his is shown in the following 
communication from Mr. J. R. L. Rellasyse, of | equal severit 
Brighton, England, dated May 11, 1876, which 
Governor Rice has just received :— 


ers, some little time ago, I was looking over 
some old newspapers, and saw a letter from ex- 


Confederate 
the colors of a Massachusetts 


giment, died at Fort Wagner, be- | 


Sir :—When on board one of our mail-steam- 





Ripley to you, returning 
regiment, taken 


tions are given to the breeze. 
| spirit equally characteristic of the time finds 
Generac Rieter, or Souta Carouiva, Im-| expression in numerous fluttering advertise- 
folds depend from TOpes | tions Chin 
jley, of Charleston, S. C., made something of| across the principal streets, or wave from lofty | 
a sensation, just as Gov. Gaston was inaugu-/| poles that crown the business establishments. 
| rated, by 


sunshine. 


lanes and alleys. 


Nor marked they less where in the air 
A thousand st:eamers floated fair, 
Various in shape, device and hue, 
Green, sanguine, purple, red and blue; 
Highest and midmost we descried 

The “starry” banner floating wide. 


There are but few homes, in this city of homes, | 
This | in which flag-making has not been a branch of 
industry, vigorously prosecuted during April and | 


center to the suburbs, penetrating to all the , 
Occasionally there is to be 
seen projecting from windows what must be | colors, 
flags of the fature, their makers having cer- 4nd enchainin 
tainly failed to produce the ensign of any nation | 
past or present. 


» ‘the Chinese exhibits in the few paragraphs to 


in spots, being almost hidden trom view by va- 


The commercial 








THE EXPOSITION. 
te displays of world-wide hospitality and sy 
toms of patriotism at fever-heat cannot exp’ 


citing cause. 
2, | cover, 
Schuylkill. 


the Exposition. 


in 


At 


There is no time for hesitation, however. 
ice 


has demonstrated to be sufficient. 


THE MAIN BUILDING. 


me ; : ‘ : 
far into it as we canina single visit. 
Of 
or 
nt; 


tically: ‘Bully for Maine! 
when she wants to!” 


side. 
the 
7th 


est. 


from the same cause. 


the | repay, the closest scrutiny. 


has so aroused his admiration. 


not 
in- 


tto THE WEALTH OF MATERIAL. 


omission. 


partment. 


every article on exhibition. 


in reading Bailey's dictionary. 


to read such bald enumerations. 
THE NATIONALITIES. 


the 





set 


forth the value of the mine in the most glowing | interest. On the walls are pictures of some of 
colors, and also contained the name of ‘‘Major- | their lofty mountains’ isolated peaks — some 
A vast collec- 
tion of rude and grotesque jugs is arranged on 
a table—relics, some of them, of the days of 
the Incas; and, judging from the attention the 
The 
portrait of a native clad in skins, and exceed- 
ingly life-like, hangs over the door; and the: 
skeleton of a native clad in nothing, not even 
in flesh, and exceedingly death-like, squats in a 
A bust of General Grant is here, which 
It is composed entirely 


in- | snow-clad, some spitting flame. 


ladies give them, most attractively ugly. 


of 





corner. 
much resembles him. 





spects,” though we hope a goodly share of the| Fannie Bates, of Paris, there being some dis- |, and the living specimens. Chili has a grand 
| crepancy as to the time of this disposition of| display of minerals of brilliant hues, some of 
| them. Schenck was also told that each direc-| them silver-ores of unusual richness, all artis- 
We regret to add tically arranged in pyramidal form. 


| erag with hooked hands,” and, if it be not trea- 


American eagle. There is also a handsome 
; display of rigging by Chilian firms, an indas- 


try appropriate enough to a country that has so 
| stretched itself along the sea-coast that it is tle 


best example on the map of the world of length 
without breadth. 
THE CHINESE. 
Stepping over the frontiers of Chili we fin 
, ourselves, singularly enough, in China, whic 
allotted to it than all the nations 


| which we are restricted is, of course, impossi- 
The attendants are not the least note- 
curious caps and flowing robes 
| They do not seem to be disturbed by the curt 
| ous eyes bent on them, but chatter away to each 
other in a language interesting because incom- 
| prehensible, or, rather, because novel. A half- 
dozen visitors stood gazing over the shoulders 
| of one who sat on a low stool, busily jotting 
down in his memorandum-book what appeared 
jto be designs for the ornamentation of tea- 
| chests, in which there seemed to be nothing new 


i 


accepted by the Southern members, and passed early May. If you wish any information about | 5, original. The exhibits in this department 
by a vote of eighty-five representatives from | the national ensign, its length, its width, the order | .oom to be the wenle'al sea dilic cout dieu 
thirty-two Grand Lodge jurisdictions to fifty- | of the stripes, the proportions of the blue field, | yoars of labor to S sinale: asticle. 
eight representing twenty-four jurisdictions, the number and position of the stars, capture a | 
Upon the announcement of the vote the Brit- Philadelphian of either sex, old enough to talk loudly of inexhaustible patience 
ish delegations, two of whom were officers  intelligibly, and you will possess a mine of in- ange, 
| of the World’s Grand Lodge, announced their formation on these points. The ‘‘Stars and 

of course, largely predominate in the 


Revealing 
great skill in the workman, they speak yet more 
and persever:- 
There is a bedstead which is generally 

considered to be the most wonderful of the carv- 
; ings in wood. It is profusely ornamented with 


| stretched a luxurious silken canopy. Speci- 
| that can be carved out of ivory are on exhibir- 
a vases of immense size and some 
| of great antiquity, those said to be five hundred 
| years old, af superior quality to the produc- 


sending back to the State the flag) If a shower begins to fall there is an immediate | tions of to-day, the art having deteriorated, and 
under which Col. Shaw, of the Fifty-fourth| striking of colors, and the city ‘ 
storm under bare poles, donning her gaudy at- 
tire again to meet the first gleams of returning tors. A 
This eruption of bunting is not con- | of jirds 
| fined to the main streets, but has attacked with | t the 
y all parts of the town, from the i tures standing 


weathers the | the Chinese, by their own confession, in this 


branch of manutacture far behind their ances- 
mong the ornaments are large figures 
and animals, such as could only occur 
taney af a Chinaman—impossible crea- 
in impossible attitudes. 
THE JAPANESE. 

Japanese department wears les’ glaring . 
but is equally successful iv, iam 
g the attention of tag sight-seers. 
Large vases almost covered @ith flowers, foli 


The 


| age, animale, birds, etc., wich reveal skill eg: 





It is at once apparent that these ostentatious 


the normal state of the inhabitants, but must be 
& temporary condition due to some strong ex- 
That cause it is not hard to dis- 
It lies upon the west bank of the 
To reach it from any part of this 
widely-spread city is easy. All roads lead to 
Get into the first passing car, 
and it will either land you at the entrance to 
the main building, or transfer you with an ex- 
change ticket to a car that will. Passing through 
the mushroom town that has sprung up in 
the neighborhood, the side-shows, restaurants, 
hotels, saloons, etc., that came into existence 
with the exposition, and will disappear with it, 
and entering"the principal gate, a visitor, unless 
he has come with a definite plan for spending 
his time, will probably find himself in a state of 
bewilderment, kept Stationary by the neutral- 
iz d influence of attractions equally powerful. 
We 
have the tour of the world to make, and cannot 
count even on the eighty days that Jules Verne 


The main hall lies nearest, and we will get as 
It is re- 
lated that a fellow-citizen trom the northeastern 
corner of our country, on being told that this 
was the main building, cast one look at its stu- 
pendous proportions, and exclaimed enthusias- 
Oh, she can do it 
The great size of this 
building, the largest enclosed structure on the 
continent, can be best appreciated from the out- 
Within, the numerous smaller structures, 
elaborately designed, and roofed over as care- 
fully as it nothing intervened between them and 
the clouds, make the place as little favorable to 
distant observations as a South-American for- 
If the building does not win its fair share 
of admiration, owing to this restricted range of 
vision, the articles on exhibition are gainers 
They demand, and wilk 
Some of the won- 
ders of curving and moulding, for instance, in the 
Japanese and Chinese departments, might en- 


But some method must be adopted in our de 


of the interesting objects to be seen in each de 
Those who desire an enumeration 
that shall omit nothing are referred to the offi- 
cial catalogue, where bare mention is made. 


According to Em 
erson, Lord Chatham was accustomed to find 
entertainment and inspiration for his eloquence 
Minds of like 
gifts and eccentricities may read with rapture 


by a 
| 80 doing he compromised his official position. | Peruvian lady—not the only wire-puller who 
spurted out in all directions, and in a moment's | The committee think this is the only instance has been engaged recently in president-making. 
time the floor under the scaffold was covered | in which an American diplomatic representative 
The body was allowed te hang until | has allowed himself to be associated in 
the flow of blood had nearly ceased, when Drs. | 
Rufus Woodward of this city and George Jew- 
ett of Fitchburg, who were in official attendance, 
made an examination-and pronounced life ex- 
The time occupied in the reading of the 
warrant, the prayer and the execution was just 
eight minutes, tne body being taken down and 
the spectators requested to withdraw in four 
When the 
body was examined it was found that the spinal 
column was broken between the second and third 
The ligaments and arteries were all 
broken, except the large one at the back of the 
neck, which alone held the body and head to- 


A few strides further, and we have crossed the 
South Pacific and are in the free State of Or- 
ange, a colony of European settlers estab- 


ger 
than acarriange-whip, and with a thickness at the 


Two immense cases 


To correct 


On the top 
| that the committee detect and expose General | is perched an immense condor, ““clasping the 


chain the attention for hours, the gazer con- 
stantly discovering new beauties, and reluctantly 
departing with a wishfor the possession of what 
This wish, ex- 
cited in many minds, has been gratified in a few 
Most of the articles in these two departinents 
are for sale, and some costly ones have been 
disposed of, as labels with the purchaser’s name 
on testify, the stipulation being that nothing is 
to be removed until the close of the exposition. 


scription to avoid repetition and prevent serious 
We will pass along the aisles run 

ning north and south across the building, be- 
ginning at its western end, and briefly note so:ine 


something in the style of the city directory, of 


the official catalogue, but the newspaper corre- 
spondent of to-day is not sufficiently intellectual 
to invite the editor to print nor the subscriber 


Passing, for the present, the Argentine Com 
federation, one of the tew departments not yet 
ready for visitors, we Come to the small build- 
ing of Peru, which is crammed with objects of 
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Vespucia. 
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BY DR. CRIS CLEVER. 


‘CHAPTER xxx. = 
RESS. — HOW THE GIA 
pgp beeen BODY. — HOW VES- 

PUCIAN PRESIDENTS ARE CHOSEN.— EXAMPLES 

GIVEN.—VESPUCIAN BOBES. : 

Picturesquely situated on the chiet tributary 
of Saccharine Sea is App-Attle, the capital city 
of Vespucia. The Vespucian Congress, meet- 
ing here, has a House of Representatives com- 
prising Vespucians of natural size, and a Sen- 
ate composed exclusively of elderkine, who oc- 
cupy a gallery by themselves. 

The Blo-To-Wan giants—who are too short- 
lived to take much interest in political office- 
seeking—are allowed one Representative from 
their section to the common Congress. This 
member seldom attends Congress personally. 
When desirous of making a speech, however, 
on any particular question in debate, he repairs 
to the capitol building, and, standing outside 
(the building being too small to admit his huge 
form), lifting up a skylight on the capitol dome, 
he speaks, or rather roars, down to his audience 
below through the opening. 

The ingenious and liberal manner in which 
Vespucian Presidents are chosen is worthy of 
brief mention. The presidential term is limit- 
ed to a year, persons of whatever sex, age, or 
complexion, being eligible to the office. On 
every New Year's day a new chief magistrate is 
elected by means of what is termed an emmess. 
This is originally a blank paper, of letter-sheet, 
size, provided by government, copies of which 
are always for sale at the postoffices, and other 
convenient places, throughout the country. 

Each candidate for the Presidency must write 
out succinctly on an emmess a plan of some new 
movement, work, or invention, having for its 
explicit ubject the benefit of the public. The 
author of the most novel, original and appro- 

priate plana becomes President, to carry out the 
measures embodied in the successful emmess. 
The author of the next best emmess becomes 
Vice-President, its measures not being formally 
carried out save in the event of the President's 





demise. 

The advantages of the emmess system are 
manifold. It gives every ambitious citizen a 
direct stimulus to patriotic endeavor to plan 
and contribute something available to the pub- 
lic weal, by perpetually holding out to him the 
hope of his own sudden promotion to the high- 
est office in the land. 

In our own republic only an approved party- 
candidate has a chance of election to the Presi- 
dentia! chair; there, every person able to write 
may become a candidate by filling out an em- 
mess and sending it on to headquarters; and 
legions among all classes, I was informed, were 
daily found engaged in efforts of this kind. 

There is a Secretary of Emmesses whose duty 
it is to open and examine these tentative papers, 
reserving only the most meritorious for’ Con- 
gressional examination. Ona certain day these 
selected emmesses are introduced into Congress 
to be carefully collated and discussed. 

By virtue of the emmess system each Ves- 
pucian President brings to his office a prestige 
fresh and unique, varying the monotony of po- 
litical life by inspiring the public with impulses 
of ever-changing feature; so that every presi- 
dential term is diatinguished for something more 
than an executive center-piece portraiture, its 
close showing to history a marked, visible line 
of progress, like the annual circle chronicled in 
the trunk of a tree. 

In looking over the national annals of Ves- 
pucia I was struck with some of the curious 
schemes that had been the means of raising the 
originator to this highest governmental post. 
There was one humble cabinet-maker, for in- 
stance, who became a cabinet-maker in a presi- 
dential sense by broaching an ingenious, prac- 
ticable plan to prevent doors and drawers from 
sticking, even in dampest dog-days weather. It 
is computed by the most accurate mathematical 
professors of that land that this one benefactor 
has already saved Vespucian muscle in the ag- 
gregate no less than five-hundred-horse power, 
to say nothing of the fret, worry and almost 
oath-provoking annoyance of sticky doors. 

Thus it will appear that an inventor of some- 
thing valuable has an opportunity in Vespucia 
to secure the presidency in lieu of securing a 
patent by giving his invention to the public 
without a tariff. The cabinet-maker in ques- 
tion might have obtained a patent for his anti- 
door-sticking device, instead of drawing a dia- 
gram of it in an emmess, lived the lucky, lux- 
urious life of a millionaire, and died leaving 
legacies like those of a sewing-machine Singer. 
But it seems he preferred the honor and envia- 
ble distinction of eminent office to the more nar- 
row glory shimmering from mere money, the 
opulence of private citizenship. 

Another successful ‘‘emmesseer” (as the au- 
thor of an emmess is styled) owed his election 
to a feasible plan for the treatment of talking- 
bores; by which I mean those persistent talkers 
who, utterly ignoring what you may attempt to 
say yourself, and in defiance of both etiquette 
and justice, monopolize the whole time with 
their indifferent speech when they meet you. 

There are three stages of the treatment of the 
bore, introduced into Vespucia by the President 
above mentioned, 

Complaint against a Vespucian bore is first 
made to the selectmen of the town of his resi- 
dence, who, as a penalty, increase his taxes one- 
half per cent. on a dollar. If he has no prop- 
erty his poll-tax is materially enlarged. 

In case this fails to effect an improvement, the 
wordy criminal is seat to a Bore Keform School, 
whose inmates are allowed to bore one another 
—ftorming, as I can testify from observation, one 
of the most amusing bedlams imaginable. 

Many—I am happy to say—return from this 
asylum hopetully convalescent. The out-and- | 


From this novel display the Vespucians at 
first labored under the delusion that I had open- 
ed atoy-shop. To indirectly undeceive them, 
I posted in my window a eard bearing the fol- 


ne “NOTICE! 


“Bree lessons given in bootjack-drawing ! 
Inquire within !” 

The oddity of the notice piquing the curiosity 
of the passers-by, drew in numbers, to whom I 
politely explained, in good faith, its enigmatic 
meaning, showing them by experiment, then and 
there, how easy it was to take off the tightest 
boot by means of my new commodity ; and in 
five cases out of ten, at least, I made cash cus- 
tomers of my inquiring pupils. 

The sagacious Vespucians were not slow to 
appreciate and even admire the unique boot- 
divesting contrivance, from which, having s8e- 
cured a patent, I soon found the sales and prof- 
its exceeding my highest expectations. The 
g rowing businessere long assuming wholesale 
proportions, I shipped the novelty to all sec- 
tions of that country, employing elderkins to 
manufacture it in smaller sizes for their own 
markets. I also had huge bootjacks built in 
the shape of elephants and mammoths, for the 
Blo-To-Wan giants, the tusks cleverly clench- 
ing and clawing off their immense boots. 
Meanwhile, there being another simple secret 
unaccountably overlooked by the Vespucians— 
that of making the leather of boots and shoes 
last a long time by faithfully oiling it—I took 
pains (jocularly reminding them that they had 
been too careful not to get any grease spots ob 
their boots) to teach these people how to gain a 
point in economy, as well as render their feet 
more comfortable, not to say cornless, by keep- 
ing on hand an oil-bottle and brush with which 
to weekly oil their boots and shoes. 

To gratify a philosophical taste on my part, I 
now added to my business an item designed 
merely as a test of Vespucian credulity; for 
the question had often come up to me, “T won- 
der if there is a weakness among the masses of 
this enlightened land corresponding to that 
great gulf of gullibility in our own ?” And 
wonder, as Aristotle says, is the first cause of 
philosophy. 

This item was no more nor less than the man- 
ufacture of a strengthening plaster, which I 
christened ‘‘Primrose plaster,” claiming that on 
wearing it it would make the invalid feel, all 
over, as nature feels on the return of sprightly 
spring—a gentle, therapeutic thrill of warming, 
vigorous life, and a fresh inspiration of increas- 
ing health. 

The ‘‘primrose plaster” was good enough in its 
way; as good, I dure say, for general strength- 
ening purposes, in or out of Vespucia, as could 
be fabricated by mortal physician; but that it 
would cure every chronic disease—a merit I 
deemed necessary to claim for it, to fairly test 
Vespucian credulity—is more than we can ra- 
tionally expect of any one strengthening plaster, 
though of angel manufacture. 

Strange to relate, but partly, I apprehend, 
from the confidence I had inspired among the 
multitudes by the success of my really service- 
able bootjack, I received such a patronage for 
my ‘Primrose plaster’ that I almost lost hope 
that mankind, however advanced in science and 
general intelligence, would ever rise superior 
to the besetting weakness of believing what is 
agreeable in preference to what is true. In the 
course of a few months I had acres and acres 
of Vespucian epidermis adhesively covered with 
my famous ‘‘Primrose plaster.” 

To allow the experimental humbug its utmost 
scope, I also claimed that, by applying the plas- 
ters to all parts of the surface of the system, 
previous to taking ‘‘low-floo,” a Vespucian 
might prolong his existence indefinitely without 
being submitted to the mortification of growing 
smaller. The powerful plaster, I pretended, in 
adequate technical phraseology, tended to draw 
out the body in all directions, thus ‘‘chirurgic- 
ally counteracting the dwarfing effect of the 
elixir,” etc., etc. 

The intelligent reader may wonder how I 
could sell my plasters for this latter purpose, 
when informed that all the while these elderkin 
patients were diminishing in stature in spite of 
the Primrose-plasteral application. ButI found 
it far from difficult to convince them that they 
did not grow small quite so fast as they would 
have done had they not applied tke plaster. 
«‘By changing the plaster often enough,” said I, 
“you will eventually cease to diminish altogeth- 
er, and yet continue to live on forever on the 
planet all the same.” In this manner I, moreover, 
materially increased the sale of the plasters. 
Each of the plasters, I may mention, was cut 
in the shape of the flowering petal of a common 
primrose, that is, heart-shaped; while on the 
back of the plaster I had ordered in colors the 
fac-simile picture of the primrose flower entire. 
To play a good game advertising in connec- 
tion with my business I conceived the idea of 
introducing into Vespucia our common playing- 
cards, which I ordered designed with every 
heart containing, in sweet little type, ‘‘Try the 
Primrose-plaster.” The jacks I also had drawn 
in the act of taking off their boots with pretty 
bootjacks. Not to undertake too much out of 
my line of business, I taught the Vespucians 
but one card game, which was euchre, assuring 
them it was not only the very best game played 
with cards, but the best—tor little, quiet, social 
occasions—of any kind whatever; adding that 
the honor of its invention fell on ‘‘Yankia,” my 
native land, where it still prevailed as a nation- 








al pastime. 

To be brief; euchre, by my practical recom- 
mendation, becoming universally popular among 
the Vespucians of all classes, I realized stupen- 
dous profits from the sale of my playing-cards, 


to say nothing of their pecuniary help by way 
of their advertising my bootjacks and plasters. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





out incorrigible bore, however, 8 i | a Le, 
Corrigibie bore, however, must submit to | phe Name of Williams in our History. 


having conspicuous tongue-shaped pendants 
hung to his ears, as a public sign, which is done 
by the selectmen on the presentation of so many 
signatures of complaint. I 
The signatures having been secured, the se- 


© 
BY FRANKLIN WILLIAMS. 
From a recent New York paper I clip the fol- 
owing item :— 


of home, sterling business qualities and integ- 


at Quebec, where he was kept a prisoner for 
two years. Oneof his daughters was so young 
when taken prisoner that she remained with the 
Indians, and could never be persuaded to return 
to civilized life again; though she made a visit 
to her friends at Deerfield, but soon went back 
to her wild friends in the woods. The history 
of the family all along has been studded with 
prominent men, especially in the law and min- 
istry, but Col. Ephraim Williams, born in New- 
ton, in 1714, distinguished himself in the French 
and Indian wars of 1755 and 1756, and fell in 
ambuscade at Lake George, in 1755, fighting the 
Indians. He lett a will bequeathing all his prop- 
erty to found a school near Fort Massachusetts, 
an outlying fort in the western part of the State, 
on condition that when inhabitants sufficient 
should settle there it should be called Williams- 
town. From this bequest Williams College was 
founded; and upon its great benefactor, Col. 
Ephraim Williams, Hon. Edward Everett de- 
livered, at the commencement, in 1837, one of 
his most famous orations, closing with these 
last words of the man he was eulogizing, on his 
departure to the seat of war :— ze 

“My friends, as I am now so soon to join the 
army, we meet many of us for the last time. 
I am a solitary branch; I have no wife to feel 
my loss, no children to follow me to the grave. 
Should I fall by the tomahawk or in the front of 
honorable battle on the shore of the stormy lake, 
orin the infested wood, this poor body may want 
a friendly hand to protect it from insult. But I 
must take the chances of a soldier's life. When 
Iam gone you Will find some proof that my 
last thoughts were with the settlers of Fort Mas- 
sachusetts, and perhaps, at some future day, 
should my desire to serve you and your chil- 
dren be not disappointed, my humble name will 
not ,be forgotten in the public assembly, and 
posterity will bestow a tear upon the memory of 
Ephraim Williams.” 

What multitudes of renowned men have quaff- 
ed their generous stores of knowledge trom the 
fountains provided by this far-seeing and gener- 
ous man whose eulogy Everett so gioriously 
pronounced! 

Another distinguished son of the family was 
Hon. William Williams, signer of the declara- 
tion of Independence. He was born in Leba- 
non, Connecticut, in 1731, and entered Harvard 
College at the age of sixteen years, and was 
upon the staff of Cul. Ephraim Williams when 
he was killed at Fort George. He was an earn- 
est opponent of British aggression, served for 
many years in the State councils of Connecticut, 
and was ready to stake all he held dear upon the 
altar of his country, as one of the memorable 
band, when he signed the declaration near one 
hundred years ago. He was clerk of the Sen- 
ate in Connecticut for twenty-four years, and 
never missed a session except when he was sit- 
ting in the Continental Congress in the years 
1776-77. In the early part of the revolution, 
when the public credit was at a low ebb, he ex- 
changed over two thousand dollars in specie for 
the paper currency of the colonies, with which 
to pay troops, which he never after recovered. 
To show how thoroughly the men of that day 
were in earnest, two members of the State coun- 
cil were quartered with him in the latter part of 
the year 1776, when affairs looked especially 
gloomy, and it was feared the British, after all, 
would overcome the rebels. Mr. Williaais said, 
with great calmness: ‘‘If they succeed, it is 
pretty evident what will be my fate. I have 
signed the Declaration of Independence. I 
shall be hung.” One of his friends said he 
thought American patriotism would succeed, 
ana expressed confidence in such result. The 
other friend observed, in case of ill success, he 
should be exempt from the gallows, as his sig- 


against the British government. 
liams replied, his eyes kindling as he spoke: 


having done your duty.” 
Lebanon, was inscribed :— 


Williams, who died at the age of 81 years. 


offices in the gift of this people. 


her defence. 
faction of looking back upon a long, honorable 
and well-spent life.” 

A picture of him, hanging on the walls at the 


purpose, and fitted to adorn any station in life. 


on the banks of the Mohawk, and he was ever 
after, till the day of his death, active in the af- 
fairs of his town, and his name in those days 
appears first and foremost inthe records. Lieut. 
John Williams and Ensign Samuel Williams 
were at the disgraceful surrender and massacre 
of Fort Henry, in 1757, but escaped with their 
lives. 
Lexingto1:, and John was an officer at the battle 
of Bunker-Hill. Gen. Otho Holland Williams 
was one of the most distinguished officers of the 
revolutionary army, and a confidant of General 
Washington, and distinguished himself on the 
bloody battle-fields of Guilford, Hobbrick and 
Eutaw. Gen. Jonathan Williams, another son 
of Roxbury, founded the corps of engineers 
at West Point, and was commander of the ar- 
tillery forces which put down the whiskey re- 
bellion, in 1794, in Pennsylvania. I could fill 
the Journai with the deeds of the men by the 
name of Williams who descended from the old 
patriarch Robert who came to Roxbury, for the 
history of our country is studded all over with 
their illustrious deeds. In Congress, ia the 
ministry, at the bar, or at the bedside as physi- 
cians, they have borne their part triumphantly. 
There seems to have been an original vital 
force emanating from the old stock which con- 
stantly asserts itself, and in every State of the 
Union men of that name easily arrive at dis- 
tinction and fame. Their lineage is traced back 
to Cromwell, whose original name was Oliver 
Williams, and who changed his name to Crom- 
well. This is in accordance with the tradition 
of the family, and it is further confirmed by the 
following account of Rev. Mr. Williams, who 
lived in Hadley, which was published in 1807. 
Speaking of Rev. Hugh Peters, the writer says 
he settled and lived in Hadley and lived near 
Rev. Mr. Willia’s, a Welshman and cousin otf 
Oliver Cromwell—alias Oliver Williams, whose 
name was changed to Cromwell, by order of 
James I., to gain an estate of his aunt’s hus- 
band. Williams was a firm frienc of Goffe and 
Whalley, two of the regicide judges who passed 
sentence upon Charles I., and who fled from 
New Haven to acave in Hadley, to avoid the 
advertisement for their heads by Charles II., and 
the place of their concealment was kept a pro- 
found secret bv Rev. Mr. Williams, out of re- 
gard for Cromwell. His integrity and virtue, 
were equal to those of Rahab of Jericho, so the 








nature was not attached to the Declaration of 
Independence, nor had he written anything 
To this, Wil- 


“Then, sir, you deserve to be hanged for not 
On his tombstone, in 


“Here lies the remains of Hon. William 
A 
man eminent for his virtues and piety ; for more 
than fifty years he was constantly employed in 
public life and served in the most important 
He was a firm, 
steady and ardent friend of his country, and in 
the darkest hours risked his life and wealth in 
He had the inexpressible satis- 


Connecticut State House, gives a tine impression 
of him as a man of intellectual strength, will and 


In the war of 1755, against the French and 


Indians, Col. Joseph Williams of Roxbury had 
command of a regiment, which was in service 


Samuel afterwards fell at the battle of 


some papers which were born, and lived, 

or p Pig Fo 1748 and 1783, all were week- 

lies or semi-weeklies. There were forty-three 

such in existence at the end of the war. They 

were e affairs, viewed in the light of the 

journalism of to-day; but, measured by their 

times, displayed considerable enterprise, and 

exerted an immense influence. It was their 

characteristic that they aimed not so much to 

print the news of the locality in which they 

were published as to bring to that locality news 

from distant parts of the country and of the 

world. In fact, the newspapers of the Revolu- 

tion had comparatively little to do with news of 
any kind. The gathering of it had not been 

reduced to a system. The publisher was his 
own editor and reporter. There were no tele- 
graph tolls to pay; aod, had there been, there 
would have been no money with which to have 
paid them. News travelled to the paper by 
private conveyance. It was two months coming 
from Great Britain, and six months from Con- 
stantinople. That useful and widely-known in- 
dividual, ‘‘a gentleman of undoubted veracity,” 
lived, however, in the country at that time, and 
rendered valuable services. The papers were 
filled with political sayings, satires and lam- 
poons. By many of them the largest liberty 
of discussion was allowed; and there were no- 
ticeable tendencies to the freest sort of specula- 
tion. Of journalism in the modern sense of 
the term, elaborated, enterprising, competitive, 
lavish in outlay, and presenting a field for the 
highest attainments and most carefully acquired 
professional skill, there was absolutely nothing. 
And yet we must accord to the journals of the 
Revolution, small, irregular, struggling sheets 
that they were, the credit of a generally heroic 
spirit, and a very noble achievement in shaping 
the patriotic temper of the times.— Edward Ab- 
bott’s ‘‘Revolutionary Times.” 


My Sup comes In.—(By Joaquin Miller. )— 

My ship comes sailing in from sea, 

And I am glad as glad can be. 

Oh! I have kissed my love to-night, 

And all life seems one calm delight. 
My ship comes in, my ship comes in! 
My ship comes sailing up the sea, 
And life is like a dream to me! 

The stars look larger than before ; 

The moon is silver now. The dour 

Of Paradise seems opened wide 

As yon church-door for my fair bride. 
My ship comes in, my ship comes in! 
My ship comes climbing up the sea, 
And land and sea are fair to me! 

I know full well in my ship's hold 

Lie neither gorgeous silks nor gold; 

But oh! I know my love loves me, 

And ask no more of land or sea. 
My ship comes in, my ship comes in! 
My ship has crossed the lonesome sea, 
And I am glad as glad can be! 


— Independent. 


Amusinc Enouisu Epirapns.—In Bangor, 
Wales, churchyard is to be seen the following :— 
‘“‘Poor Martha Snell hurs gone away, 

‘| Hur would if hur could, but hur couldn't stay ; 
Hur had two sore legs and a baddish corf, 
But her legs it was as carried her off.” 

In Bath Abbey :— 

‘‘Here lies Ann Mann. 

She lived an old Maid and died an old Mann.” 

In Chigwell churchyard, Essex :— 

“This disease wer ne'er heard tell on; 
I died of eating too much melon; 
Be careful, then, all that you feed—I 
Suffered because I was too greedy.” 

In Ockham church, Surrey :— 

“The Lord saw good, I was topping off wood, 

And down I fell from the tree; 

I met with a check, and broke my blessed neck, 

And so death topp'd off me.” 

In Grantham churchyard, Lincolnshire :— 

“John Palfreyman which lyeth here 
Was aged twenty-four years ; 
And near this place his mother lies, 
Also his father—when he dies.” 


In Bideford churchyard :— 
“The wedding day appointed was, 
The wedding clothes provided ; 
But ere that day did come, alas! 
He sickened and he dieded.” 


In Bedlington churchyard, Durham :— 
‘‘Poems and epitaphs are but stuff— 
Here lies Robert Barras, and that’s enough.” 
At Chelmsford, Essex :— 
‘‘Here lies the man Richard 
And Mary his wife; 
Their surname was Pritchard, 
They lived without strife ; 
And the reason was plain— 
They abounded in riches, 
They had no care or pain, 
And his wife wore the breeches.” 
Dne step further leads us into the profane, as 
in the following case at Shrewsbury :— 
‘‘Here lies the body of Martha L ias, 
Who was always uneasy and not very pious; 
She lived to the age of three-score and ten, 
And gave that to the worms she refused to men.” 


Tue Music aT THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 
OpentnG.—I have heard musical performances 
before. I was at the Crystal Palace in New York 
in 1855, and mingled in that chorus, and heard 
some great choruses since, as well as those at 
the Peace Jubilee in Boston, and I dare write 
that nothing that I ever heard was equal in 
grandeur of harmony and delicacy of execution 
to Wagner’s Centennial March as performed by 
Theodore Thomas’ orchestra. The singing of 
Whittier’s Centennial Hymn to music by Prof. 
John K. Paine of our own State, by a chorus 
of eight hundred voices, was sublimely grand— 
as befitting so magnificent a hymn. I dare 
wish that the papers in Boston have been filled 
with accounts of these ceremonies. But let 
me write here that one other man had his oppor- 
tunity—such an opportunity as rarely comes to 


critic, speaking of Neal’s picture of the first 
meeting of ‘*Mary Stuart and Rizzio,” says that 
the artist claims that Mary was no.worse than 
any woman of her time and position who was 
educated at the court of Francis I. Mary was 
but little more than four years and a half old 
when Francis I. died, and she did not go to 
France until more than a year and a half after 
the death of that monarch—and she became 
Queen of France herself some months before 
she had completed her seventeenth year, her 
marriage with the Dauphin (afterwards Francis 
If., son of Henry II.) taking place soon after 
she became fifteen years old. She had not 
reached to the advanced age of nineteen years 
when she returned to Scotland; so that, if cor- 
rupted in France, she must have been depraved 
indeed if she was as bad as her enemies say 
she was, and learned to be so very wicked in 
France while she was for almost half the time 
but a child, and engaged in childish things, such 
as please little girls from six years to twelve. 
It is hardly supposable, if she was corrupted st 
the court of her father-in-law, Henry II., be- 
fore she was fifteen years old, that that monarch 
would have selected her to be the wife of his 


eldest son and heir-apparent. But the attempt 
to show that Mary Stuart was wicked because 
she was brought up in France, and partly at the 
French court, is all nonsense—an absurd en- 
deavor to account for what had no existence. 
Mary was not a wicked woman, but the victim 
of assassins of life and of character, who, after 
perpetrating even worse crimes than those they 
laid to her charge, sought to justify their con- 
spiracies and rebellions, their murders and rob- 
beries, by libelling her, and by forging letters 
and other evidence against her, evidence that 
would not in these days be considered of suffi- 
cient weight to hold even a poor woman in 
bonds for nineteen hours, though it did suffice 
to hold a Queen Regnant in bonds for more than 
nineteen years. She was the victim of party 
malice and party meanness. The same attempt 
that has been made to account for Mary Stuart's 
invented wickedness has been made to account 
for the invented wickedness of Anne Boleyn. 
She, we are told, lived at the court of France, 
and there became wicked, though she was but 
seven years old when she went thither in the 
train of Mary Tudor (the ‘*French Queen,” so 
called because she was the wife of Louis XII. 
for a short time, as he did not survive his mar- 
riage quite three months, though he was not 
much beyond the age of fifty-two when he 
wedded Mary, who was in her seventeenth year), 
youngest surviving sister of Henry VIII. Anne 
Boleyn remained in France after Mary Tudor 
had left that country, and continued to re- 
side there until 1522, when she returned to Eng- 
land, being then fifteen years of age. She lived, 
tirst, in the service of Queen Claude, first wife 
of Francis I., one of the most amiable and ex- 
emplary of women—and later in that of the 
Duchess of Alengon, sister of Francis I., better 
known as Queen of Navarre, ‘“‘the story-loving 
pearl of Marguerites,” who was not a woman to 
have corrupted the mind of a girl in her earlier 
teens. Some writers say that Anne Boleyn was 
born in 1501, which would make her age thir- 
teen when she went to France, and twenty- 
one on her return to England; but Mr. Froude 
countenances the statement that she was born 
in 1507, though his interest would have led him 
to say 1501. He, however, says she returned to 
her home in 1525, which certainly is an error. 
Much that is said of the lives of persons who 
held great positions in the past is mere inven- 
tion, the foulest calumny, being part of the 
price they have been made to pay for what was 
scarce worth the having. Contemporary great- 
ness suffers from the same cause, being the vic- 
tim of ‘‘envy, that sordid sadness begot of an- 
other man’s joy.”"—C. C. Hazewell, in Traveller. 





A New Hemorist.—The opening of the ex- 
hibition disclosed to the American people the 
existence of a hitherto unknown American hu- 
morist. Mr. Sidney Lanier’s ‘‘Centennial Med- 
itation of Columbia,” which most persons feared 
would be a rather tedious affair, proved to be 
irresistibly comic. How the centennial man- 
agers discovered Mr. Lanier, and how they suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to suppress his exube- 
rant humor until the opening of the exhibition, 
so that the revelation of his peculiar genius 
might burst unexpectedly upon the nation, is 
not known. Still, although the discovery of a 
new humorist of unequalled comic powers is 
something for which we should be truly thank- 
ful, it is not quite certain that he ought to have 
been inserted into the opening ceremonies of 
the centennial celebration. This, however, is 
merely a question of taste, and perhaps Amer- 
ican humor had as much right to be exhibited 
at Philadelphia as American architecture or 
American painting. 

Mr. Lanier’s ‘* Meditation” irresistibly re- 
minds the reader of the remarkable poetry 
which constitutes one of the chief charms of 
** Alice in Wonderland” and ‘ Through the 
Looking-glass.” Mr. Lanier is by no means a 
mere imitator, but he has, ina perfectly legiti- 
mate way, adopted the peculiar method of writ- 
ing uproarious nonsense with pretentious grav- 
ity which the author of the ballad of the ‘*Wal- 
rus and the Carpenter,” and the verses entitled 
“Jabberwocky,” has used with so much success. 
In the opening lines of the ‘‘Meditation,” Co- 
lumbia is represented as remarking :— 

‘*From this hundred-terraced height 
Sight more large with nobler light 
Ranges down yon towering years.” 

At first glance these lines actually sound as 
though they had some meaning: but the slight- 
est examination betrays Mr. Lanier’s mischiev- 
ous purpose. How could the platform on which 
Mr. Lanier and Columbia were standing be 
properly called a ‘“hundred-terraced height”? 
Columbia's sight is asserted to be ‘*more large ;” 
but what was the unknown positive to which the 
expressed comparative refers? And why should 
sight of any size range down a quantity of tow- 
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SCHALKE’ 8 


LAGER BEER. 


The Lightest and Best Beer in the market. 
Pints and half-pints. 


AWERICAN 


INDIA PALE ALE, 


Quarts, Pints and Half-Pints. 


MASSEY’ S 


PHILADELPHIA PORTER, 


Quarts, Pints and Half-Pints. 


BOTTLED AND GUARANTEED 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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CHARLES RICHARDSON 


& O0., 
HATTERS. 


NEW STYLES 
Spring & Summer 
Hats. Fine Goods. 
Finest assortment 
of Gentlemen’s 
Hats ever yet of- 
fered. Sole Agent 
for Dunlap and|= 
Amadon’s Hats, 
of New York. 
Boys’ Straw Hats, 
Fine Silk Umbrel- 
las, Hammocks, 


UU, 


59 Tremont Street. |" 
 _ «*|/FURNITURE. 
PURE C1DER oa 


BEST SELECTED FRUIT. 


Quarts, Pints and Half-Pints. 


CARTE BLANCHE 


CIDER, 


Packed for shipment to any climate in cases 
of 1 doz. quarts, 2 doz. pints. 


S.S. PIERCE & CO., 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 


4t 
REAL ESTATE. 


$.P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


& CO., 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 


Boston Pure White Lead, and 

Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 

85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
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MRS. FLYNT’S | 
IMPROVED 
UN DERCLOTHING, 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


is constantly increasing in popularity, as it is nearer 





perfection than any other. The only thing it appeared 
to lack when first brought before the public was a 
garment as a substitute for the Corset. This Mrs. 
Flynt has fully met by the invention ot a 


Bust Supporter and Bust Improver, 


Patented Feb. 15, 1876—a little garment beautiful in 
its Simplicity, without bones, steels or clasps, and 
which is as admirably adapted to the wants of large, 
fleshy people as those of more delicate habit. Hun: 
dre«s have already been tested and given wonderful 
satisfaction. 


a Mrs. FLynt also calls 
WEATHER PROTECTOR, which is the only 


at prices to conform to the times. 


No. 157 Tremont Street. 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE 


of Mr. CHARMOIS, at 


96 & 98 Washington St. 
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SAMUEL LAYCOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


to order. 


throughout New England. 


: Factory at East Cambridge. tt aprl 
BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 


and MONTREAL. 


in all parts of the world. 





Permanent Carbon Photographs. 
now prepared to give our customers 


All Styles and Sizes, 
tor children. 


by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
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ART-STORE. 


Importers and Dealers in 








ering years, instead of ranging up them? Of 
course, Mr. Lanier knew exactly what he was 








any man, and never but once; and that other 
man was Myron W. Whitney. When that grand 
quartette cantata chorus had sent forth the ques- 
tion :— 
‘How long, good angel! oh, how long? 
Sing me from heav’n a man’s own song!” 

and the trombones and English horns had pre- 
pared the ear for the bass solo, Poco piu Lento, 
and Mr. Whitney came forward and commenced 
to sing the solo reply :— 

‘*‘Long as thine Art shall love true love; 

Long as thy Science truth shall know; 

Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove; 

Long as thy Law by law shall grow; 

Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below; 

So long, dear Land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow!” 
how hushed at once was the vast crowd which 
just now had been a little inattentive ! 
grandly the vocalist rose to the magnitude of the | ! 
theme and the occasion, as the man of true gen- 
ius always does! To hear the applause of that | t 








chronicler said, ‘‘who entertained the spies 
which Joshua sent to search out the land of 
Canaan.” 

But to come back to Roxbury—the original 
lands owned by Robert Williams are still in the 
hands of his descendants, and by frugality, love 


rity, the fathily is now one of the most wealthy 


in the State, made largely so by the increase in 
value of the old patrimony, and the careful hus- 
bandry of descendants. And, in this connection, 
“The bones of David Williams, one of the ;™&¥ 1 not be permitted to name my friend and 





audience, to join it, to feel the thrill of the great 
singer’s triumph as if it were your own, Mr. 
Reader! if you are a singer or a musician, is a 
joy, an ecstasy, you will appreciate, and is an 
emotion you can feel when you read how others 
were affected. It is not the custom to encore a 


solo sung at the dedication of a temple, or| betwocky” poem :— 
church, or hall; nor was the prayer, nor Gen. 


Hawley’s speech, nor Whittier’s hymn, nor the 
President’s speech encored ; but nothing less 


than a repetition of Mr. Whitney’s solo would 
satisfy that crowd, and we had the delightful 


meaning. 
something; but we have only to ask what Co- 
lumbia’s ‘‘Long-ago” looks like when it is in 
the act of weltering about her moveless base, 
and the underlying idiocy of the lines becomes 
evident. 
triumph as must have been Mr. Lanier’s when 
witnessing the spectacle of thousands of people 
And how | seriously and in good faith accepting his ingen- 
ious nonsense as a thoughtful and noble poem. 


doing when he wrote those seemingly serious 
lines, and he deserves the credit of having 
caught with remarkable skill the spirit of the 
‘*Carpenter’s” pathetic and philosophic remarks 
to the ‘*Walrus.” 
After a few more lines we find Columbia 
speaking of the 
“*Yonder, where the to-and-fro 

Weltering of my Long-ago 

Moves about my moveless base.” 
This is admirable in its pretense of solemn 
It seems as though it must mean 


Rarely does a humorist enjoy such a 


And the mome raths outgrabe.” 





L@AVING...ccccccccrcccese 


Mr. Lanier could not, without prematurely Company’s ledger. 
pleasure again. I never heard anything ren-| betraying his purpose, put newly-coined and capital, as above presented. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876...... --$14,399,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.......567,000.00 





eeececeees G13,832,527.95 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


fund is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 
This item is not availed of in the 


For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 


lectmen call upon the offender, and say to him: | Captors of Major Andre, have been removed 
‘You have bored others’ ears; others will now | {fom Livingstonville, in Schoharie county, N. 


bore yours ;” proceeding to pierce his ears, and | 
supply him with the tongue-shaped pendants in- 
tended to advertise to the public the incorrigible | 


nature of his affliction. 


When a person in Vespucia is seen coming | 
with these tongue-pendants to his ears the ten- | the incidents relating thereto are again rehears- 
dency is to shrink from him as trom a pestilence. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


I SET UP BUSINESS IN POO-SHOPOLIS, DEALING 


IN BOOTJACKS, ** PRIJ [-P . bis ipl: y 7 : 

ob res Saeed eaudae PLASTERS AND | ing and VanWart, met the charming and per- 
i Ss RpDs.— *e Ec > Ww . . R rts 

whichis ODUCE EUCHRE INTO | suasive young British soldier, Major Andre, as 


Y., to Rensselaerville, Albany county, and it is 
| proposed to mark his final resting-place by a 
| suitable monument.” 

We are moved to call attention t+ this old pa- 
| triot, for the deed with which he was connected 
| was one of the most interesting, though sad in 
its consequences, of the revolutionary war; and 


ed with an interest that never tires in Harper’s 
| Monthly, for May, in a paper entitled ‘The 








| Romance of the Hudson.” There was some- 
thing so true, manly and patriotic in the spirit 





with which Williams and his companions, Paul- 


Observing that there happened to be no such 
convenient article as a bootjack in Vespucia, 
it occurred to me that I might turn my wits to 
* pecumiary account hy setting up a bootjack 
warehouse there; for which purpose, after due 
considerati 


R 
yn, I leased # commodious store in 
the commercial heart of Poo-Shopolis. 

In opening this business it was well to nave 
an eye to the cultivated tastes of the community 
on whom I was to depend tor patronage. [ ac- 
cordingly engaged competent carvers. who, un- 
der my direction, carved from suitable wood a 
choice variety of comely bootjacks, patterned 
atter different animals having prominent, erect 
ears. When carved, they were stylishly stained, 
in imitation of the respective color of the ani- 
mal represented. 


is 


These animal effigies were carved in the pos- 
ture of squatting down on their hind legs, either 
with their backs flattened, or containing cavi- 
ties for the front of one foot to fit in while draw- 
ing off the boot from the other. 
animals were forme: 


The ears of the | 
, 1 so as to diverge and point | 
forward, to correspond to the angular ears of 
our common bootjack. 

In due time my show-windows, shelves and 
counters were stocked with rabbit-bootjacks, 
donkey -bootjacks, mule-bootjacks, horse-boot- 
jacks, dog-bootjacks, Cat-bootjacks, fox-boot- 
acks, and others too numerous to mention. 


|17 


| Fo 


| to win not only the approbation of Washington, 
; and of Congress, but of the true American free- 
/ man, from that day to this. 


' that David Williams came from the old family 
that was among the first to make their home in 


ism, worth and public spirit, filled so large a 
' space in the early annals of this town, the State 
}and the country. 


state as a man Capable and worthy to be en- 
| trusted with the most responsible duties. 
living to be nearly a hundred years old he died, 
|and was buried in 1693, in the old burying- 
ground on Eustis street, and his resting-place 


carried awa’ 
' Canada. 


| he, lacerated and torn, arrived two months after 


To us it has been a matter of special pride 


oxbury, and who, by their conspicuous patriot- 











Robert Williams, the great | 


After 


still marked out. He left a particular will, 


giving to his children, four sons, his estate in | 
due proportions, which was situated in the vi- | 
cinity of Canterbury, on the way to Forest: Hills | 
cemetery. His children, even at that early day, 
began to scatter over the State, and their de- 
scendants entered every considerable settlement, 
but seemed to have a partiality for the Connec- 
| tcut valley, and emigrated all along the Sound, 
and there quickly distinguished themselves, both 
on the maie and female side, wherever they so- 
journed. 
minister of Deerfield, was a grandson of Robert 
| Williams, and will be remembered as the one 

whose house was attacked by the Indians in 


Rev. John Williams, who was the first 





04, he and his family being taken captive and | 
y through the snows of February to 
is wife was tomahawked on the 
ute because she was unable to keep up; but | 





—New Age. 


JOURNALISM IN 1776.—There were no daily 
newspapers in the time of the Revolution. Of Mary Sruart axp ANNE Boreyn.—An art- 


kinsake, Aaron D. Williams, who has just 
erected one of the most elegant and substantial 
residences in the State, of good old Roxbury | 
stone, too, on Walnut avenue, near the scene | 
of our great progenitor’s labors. 
tront-door is the family coat-of-arms. It isa 
white lion rampant, upon a sable shield, sur- 
mounted in crest by a cock. It is a beautiful 
specimen of the old heraldic coat-of-arms, and 
bears a very confiding motto: ‘‘What God will- 
eth will be.” We seem to see in it the sturdy, 
defiant spirit that animated Cromwell, and gave 


the vitalizing purpose which has sustained the | Thy gales will waft to my longing arms 


long line of distinguished descendants that | 
sought refuge on these shores. 
During the revolution my grandfather, Jona- | 


than Williams, born on Back street, now Wal- |} When first we parted, my darling and I 
nut avenue, joined a company in Chelsea, and | ¢ , 
went to the war, was afterwards chosen lieuten- | And gazed in fear on a stormy 
ant, and was discharged with credit at the 
close. 
Sprague, and, as evidence of the respect he felt 
for him, he named one of his sons Samuel | 
Sprague Williams, who was my honored father, 
and who some of our older citizens still remem- 
ber, and I believe favorably, too. | 
If in this sketch anything of egotism be ob- | as: 
progenitor of the race that bears his name, set- | S¢tVed I hope the reader will excuse it; for it) totals We Ab heling tore t 
tled in Roxbury in 1630, and immdiately was | ¥8* Chiefly for the purpose, in this centennial | 

singled out by his fellow citizens in church and | PeTiod, of calling attention back to the men of | T 
| our good old town of Roxbury, who did so much | 

to make our name and influence felt, in earlier | A 
times, that I have written.—Rozbury Home | 
Journal, j 


The captain of his company was Samuel 


B 
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MISCELLANY. 


Soxe.—(By J. Vila Blake. )— 

I wake to hear the happy trill 
Of birds on dewy spray; 

Quick, eager notes that seem to cry: 
“Sing we while sing we may; 

‘‘For soon the thirsty, noon comes on, 
And dries the shining springs 

At which we drink the dewy drops, 
And plume our morning wings.” 

“Sing on,” I cried, ‘*dear little birds— 
Tt will not take me long— 

Sing on, till for my own true love 
I have writ down your song!” 








simple rhythm. 
Over tho touched all hearts to the quick; and the artist 
himself all the while so modest, so unconscious, 
and so natural!—S. B. Noyes, in Norfolk Co. 
Gazette. 


Blow, blustering wind! thy loud alarms, 


| Bluster thy might, thou lusty wight, 


‘Has not SINCE BEEN HEarp or.”— 
They have no terrors for me; 
My darling over the sea. 


I’ve never a thought for thee! 


dered before by the voice of man so rich, so| unintelligible words in the mouth of Columbia, 
| powerful, so deep, so scientifically subtle, as that | but the skill with which he takes such familiar Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
It flowed into our ears and| ames as Jamestown, Plymouth and Albany, 


and makes, with their aid, verses as audaciously 


“Jabberwocky,” shows the utmost literary skill 

and the wildest humor. 

Columbia continues :— 

‘“‘Then old Shapes and Masks of things, 
Framed like Faiths or clothed like Kings— 
Ghost of Goods once fleshed and fair 
Grown foul Bads in alien air— 

War, and his most noisy lords, 

Tongued with lithe and poisoned swords.” 
In these lines there is a wonderfully-sustained 
promise of meaning, which, of course, is never 
gratified. The reader, confident that he will 


meaningless as the most astonishing verse of 





years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
| JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 


< 


Secretary. Counsel. 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. aud 
t 
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CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


| As I witnessed the tempest burst, 
| Ani the breakers roar.on the dread lee shore, 


| But now I welcome the wind that brings 


| Though sea-birds strive, with quivering wings, 


| The sea is silent! 
| Why do the storm-worn faces pale, 
‘In sympathy point silently— 

Speak out, man, speak! what dost thou say? 
Not one permitted to see the day— 


The ship !—her name? 
It cannot have been that one! 

| O sea! what terrible deed is thine! 

| My love hast thou cast away ? 

Lies he deep in yon treacherous brine, 

A toy for thy monstrous play ? 

No tidings yet? From rise till set, 
Wearily drags the day ! 


The gentlest breeze I cursed, 
sky 


Of a bark by the billows tossed. 
My love ever nearer home; 
To battle the rising foam. 


No more shall my darling roam! 

he sea is speaking! The distant main 
Is scanned by an anxious crowd; 

nd with a terrible shuddering pain 
Many a head is bowed! 

ut what care I—my darling nigh— 
For fisher-folks’ weary load! 

A strange, sad tale 
Is writ on the pebbly strand! 





of 


While some of the fisher band 


There's drift on the ‘‘Shivering Sand !” 


“Gone down !—all hands !”—all gone? 





Never a glimpse of the sun! 
No, not the same— 


her 
equ 





she did not pause to inquire into the habits of 
those alleged animals, but, accepting their ex- 
istence in good faith, trusted sooner or tater to 
learn their peculiarities. 
Lanier is obviously identical with that of the 
author of ‘‘ Jabberwocky,” but the conception 


than the merely verbal nonsense of Bander- 

snatches and Jub-jubs. 

The final advice of Columbia to her children 

is to 

‘‘Toilthrough the stertorous death of the Night, 
Toil when wild brother-wars new dark the 


No doubt this advice is excellent, and no 
doubt hundreds of honest patriots who heard it 
sung at them on Wednesday morning inwardly 
resolved to adopt it. 
difficulty in so doing if they carelully read it 
with a view to making sure of its meaning. If 
Columbia had thought proper to tell them to 

“Toil till the stertorous death of the Snark, 

Toil, till the borogoves new light the Dark,” 


soon reach the key to their meaning, does not | 
stop to ask in what possible wholesale or retail | 
store ‘‘ghosts of goods once fleshed and fair” 
are to be found. 
solemn lines— 


So when little Alice heard the 


‘““Beware the Jub-jub bird, and shun 
The frumious Bandersnatch”— 


The method of Mr. 
j 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 
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All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 





the ghosts of dry goods is decidedly bolder 


Light.” 


They will find a slight 


advice would have been equally clear and 
ally practicable.—N. F. Times. 




















WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
New Number, 849). 
tions a Specialty. 





Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
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No. 27 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 











BOSTON OFFICE 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies im every town, 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
March 1, 1876. 
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Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 

594 Washington Street, Boston. 
apr8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
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rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

@tyle. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


A little further on Columbia breaks out in wealth, ery, of all sorts. apr29 
his amazing fashion :— . Amount at risk......... oscceeees2$60,578,064.00 aanceee 3 ore i 
“Jamestown, out of thee— beac! FURNITURE 
Plymouth, thee—thee, Albany ! Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
Winter cries, Ye freeze; Away! to $15,000. 
Fever cries, Ye burn; Away! —FOR— 
Hunger cries, Ye starve; Away!” The Company has reached its present prosperous 
Compare this with the opening of the ‘‘Jab- | condition by— SUMMER HOUS ES 
corp brilli d the slithy ¢ lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly | - 
ie wae Drag, ei seb ts Ciba gs adequate rate of premium; and, e 
Did gyre and gimole in the wabe, 2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. VER ¥ CHEAP, 
All mimsy were the borogoves, The market price of the securities of which the —aAT— 


SOUTHER & HOOPER 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. | 
Successors of Beal & Hooper. 


tf 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but improre- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal. Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


mch4 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


: Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 








Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
may27 
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PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 





S61 and S63 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 


maré 








| @ay, leaving Boston at 6 and 7 P. M., one hour 


attention to her perfect 


garment enabling a lady to walk through mud and 
water, and flnd her dress and bottom of skirts, upon 
removing, as dry and clean as when she started from 
home. The above garment she is prepared to furnish 


MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 


Made from Designs under the Supervision 


E. H. BRABROOK’S, 


SAFES. 


56 & 60 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealer- 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf june} 


Vo more Spotting or Fading. 
After many years of careful experiment we are 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art i 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


including the beautiful **-PORCELAIN” so desirable 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabie 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 


Or, An Inquiry into the Principle of 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, 


Translated from the French by BenJ. R. TUCKER, 


Works—is a large octavo of 500 pages, handsomely 
printed in large new type on heavy toned paper. 
The Index says of it: “Together with Mr. Holyoake’s 
incomparable book, this new volume will greatly en- 
rich the literature of labor reform.” 


New York & New England R. R. 


NORWICH LINE 
REDUCED RATES 
To New York, - “- - - - - $4.00 
To New York and Return, - - - 6.00 
To Philadelphia and Return, - - 10.00 


Two Express Steamboat Trains each week 


later than any other Sound Line; landing 
passengers at Pier 40. adjoining Pennsylva- 
nia BR. R. Ferry, at Desbrosses st.. New York. 
Elegant Steamers. Drawing-Room Cars. 
Steamer leaves Pier 40, No. River, for Boston at5 P.M, 
Trains leave New London at 1.40 and 5 A. M. 

Arrive at Boston at 6 and 8.55 A.M. Offices, 205 
Washington st. Depot foot of Summer st.. Boston. 
eC. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agt. N. Y. & N. E. R.R. 
H.M. BRITTON, Supt. Eastern Div. N.Y. & N.E.R.R 


THE NEW ROUTE 
Between Boston and Philadelphia, 
DIRECT WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS, 


Via New York & New Englanu, H. P. & F. and New 
York. New Haven and Hartford Railroads, 


TRANSFER STEAMER MARYLAND 


= (Between Harlem River and Jersey City). 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. Wilmington & Baltimore 


= and Baltimore & Potomac Railroads. 


Pullman's Palace Drawing-Room Cars on 
Day Trains and Sleeping Cars on 

i Night Prains. 

Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer street, 

each week day— 


At 9.00 A.M., arriving at Philadelphia at 8 50 P.M. 
At 7.00 P_M., st “ ts ** 7.00 AM. 
Leave Philadelphia, 830 A.M. Ar. Boston 900 P.M 
be 3 1.6F =.“ = 8.55 A.M. 
Only Line running Cars Through Without 
Change. 

To Philadelphia...................00.0005- $9.40. 
To Philadelphia and return........... $17.50. 
Special rates made for parties of 50 or more. 

Regular and Excursion Tickets and Seats and 


Berths secured at office No. 205 Washington street, 

and at foot of Summer street, Boston 

A.C. KENDALL, H.M. BRITTON, 

Gen’l Pass. Agent, Supt. Eastern Division, 
N.Y. & N. E.R. R. N. ¥. & N. E. R. R. 


THE BOSTON 


PAPER COLLAR WAREHOUSE. 
Warwick Collar, 


DEEP POINT. 


—ALS0o— 


ELMWO0D COLLAR, 


Edges all FOLDED. 
Points never turn up. 
and see that is made by the 


NARRAGANSETT COLLAR COMPANY, 


Who are the sole owners of the Patent. 


Beware of imitations. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


—ALSO— 


Manufacturers and Importers of every variety ot 


GENTS’ NECK WEAR, 


and Agents for the 


BURLOCK DIAMOND SHIRT. 


EMERSON LELAND & CO, 


Agents for New England. 


17 and 19 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


CARPETS. 
JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & C0. 


RECEIVING 


HAVE NOW IN STOCK AND ARE 


THE LATEST STYLES OF 


WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES. 


THEY HAVE JUST RECEIVED SOME 


CHOICE STYLES 


—OoF— 


Persian 
Carpets, 


RUGS AND MATS, 


WHIOH THEY ARE OFFERING AT 





Prices to correspond with the times. 


167 & 169 WASHINGTON ST., 


BOSTON. 


Warm Springs, 
BATH COUNTY, VA., 


ARE NOW OPES. and will stand open until 15th 
October next. The finest combination of drinking 
and bathing waters in the world. Ladies’ bath 50 
feet and gentlemen’s 40 feet in diameter. A flow of 
6000 gallons of Warm Sulphur Water—%s degrees tem- 
perature— per minute. A specific for Neuralgia, 


Rheumatism, and Dyspepsia. Route via Baltimore / 
and Washington. where take Baltimore and Ohio/ 
Railroad, or via Midland Railroad. arriving at Millbo- 
Y by either route atthe same hour. Here take stage 


re 
o pocate hacks for Warm Springs. ring warm 


clothing. 

Pamphlets to be had of J.P.T. Percival, 215 Wash- 
ington -treet; F.T. Church, druggist. corner Howard 
and Court streets, Bo-ton; Chirk & Parson, North- 
ampton, Mass., or of the proprietor, 

JOUN L. EUBANK. 


April 29, 1876. 


WANS. a Cil USE TTS 


Centennial Medal, 
IN GOLD AND ENAMEL, 


VERY BEAUTIFUL AND VALUABLE 
Souvenir of 1876. 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DESIGN 


Price 810. 


Now Ready. and for Sale for the Benefit of 


the Centennial Fund. 


CROSBY & FOSS, 


No. 444 WASHINGTON STREET. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? 


Right and of Government. 
BY P. J. PROUDHON. 


BY J. A. LANGLOIS, 
And containing as a Frontispiece 


A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR. 


This—the first votume of Proudhon’s Complete 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Price in Cloth, bevelled edges........$3.50. 
“« “ Pull Calf, blue, gilt edge.......6.50. 





All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 





No other Collar has folded edges. 
Be sure 


AXMINSTERS, 












> birds nor rats left 
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WRITTE 


Fair was my J 
Fairer than a 
me. 
She reigned a 
on the 
I ruled a kit 
by the 
Gold fell in 
ered at 
With love's 
rounde 
I knew no | 
thought 
I saw not bk 
world’s 
My life was fu 
develop 
But, like a ro 
stood; 
And vet my I 
upon my} 
And she h ud s 


go apart 


Love has foad 

and of gi 

And so we two, 

a trystin 

Sometimes I 

often, of 

She met meat ¢ 

through; 

And on one tw 

silvery sq 

To reach the lit 

waiting | 

I saw, just rou 

gently g 

With rocking n 

the rippli 

And as I looked 

sloping s! 

I saw, within thd 

The old, sweet 

in it ther 

The sunset fille 

of her hai 

With her was Ji 

of man ar 

He who held th 

thousands 

She held white li 

hands inh 

And fingers fai 

bearded lig 

I smiled a smile 

do no wro 

This man is king 

weak and 

And still, a-throug 

by the sea, 

Until across my 

calling me 

And, as along the 
came, 

[ heard them spe: 

lady's namd 

“Ah, yes!” L sai 

lady fair ar 

I thank her for th 
you.” 

And then they sto 

pitying eye 

I turned my face f 

dering surp 

Until they whispe 

would brin 

And I should see— 

kneeling ne 

How they would s 

so dear and 

And stretch it o'er 

precious fee 

** Ts dead ?" I cried. 

love knows 

No change of seas¢ 

blight her b 

And fairest yet of 

Ay! fairest of all ea 
to me.” 


Ah! many years } 
* check has ne 
Against another’s 

dewy rose; 
And she could wh 

whisper swee 
“Oh, take 


thou dost go. 


me dar 
But never soul of 1 
derness for ii 

Like that which th 
came her wo 

And it shall hold he 
and sea divid 
Though want and w 
part us fara 

For it can wait till 
sunny climes 
the 
wedding chit 


Above Starry 
For soul of man a: 
their sacred | 
To light the altar- 
the home abo 


ee 
rhe F 


BY A MASS& 


In the present sti 
a very useful anima 
the time ever come 
need the services of 
may not endeavor t 
have the poor Indi 
even to our cats; ar 
of them let us find 
Pe 


natural law for their 


their existence. 
man in-his arrogan 
himself in claiming 
This thought remin 
Pope :— 
Know, nature’s child 
The fur that warms 
While man exclaimg 
use!” 
**See man for mine!’ 
And just as short of 
Who thinks all made 
Some child, remin¢ 



























elders, proposes to hd 






of those propensitie 






animal, are tlie cat's 
killed his bird, and, 
*T will make a gallo 
And he invites 










on!” 
come to the 
mother remonstrates 
thus to delight in tor 
tures. The boy ha 
and, wishing to sho 
ture, affirms that th 
about cats, and he 
even had a cat in t 
cause puss would ha 
the rats, and there 


hanging 






























commence the caree 





